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INTRODUCTION 


An optimum supply of soil moisture is an important factor in the 
production of pecans (Carya illinoensis K. Koch; syn., C. pecan). 
Nevertheless, it is not uncommon for the moisture in orchard soils to 
vary from inadequate to excessive amounts during the same season. 
For example, in the early spring of 1942 the soil moisture in certain 
parts of the orchard of the United States Department of Agriculture 
Pecan Field Station at Brownwood, Tex., had decreased to the wilting 
point owing to lack of rain, w hereas in late spring, the soil in some 
parts of the orchard was saturated for as long as 5 weeks owing to 
excessive rainfall and inadequate drainage. 

Such extremes in soil moisture may be expected to interfere mate- 
rially with the normal functioning of vital processes of plants, thereby 
influencing their vigor and productivity. Heinicke and Childers (7)? 
and Schneider and Childers (11) demonstrated the deleterious effects 
of low soil moisture on photosynthesis and transpiration of apple 
leaves. Childers and White (3), Boynton (2), Childs (4), DeVilliers 
(5), and others showed harmful effects of low oxygen content in the 
soil, as a result either of poor aeration or of flooding, on the growth 
and metabolism of apple trees. The experiments herein reported 
were designed to determine the effects of various soil-moisture con- 
ditions on the fundamental processes of photosynthesis and tran- 
spiration of pecan foliage and to ascertain the degree of injury, if any, 
caused by unfavorable quantities of soil moisture and the rate of re- 
covery of the foliage from such injury. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


MATERIALS AND EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The procedure described by Feinicke and Hoffman (8) was used 
to determine photosynthesis. The leaf cups, or assimilation chambers, 
were similar to those designed by Heinicke (6) as adapted for use 
with pecan leaves by Loustalot and Hamilton (10). Transpiration 
was measured by passing the air through a dehydrating agent before 

1 Received for publication December 22, 1943. 

2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 532. 
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it reached the carbon dioxide absorption towers and determining the 
increase in weight due to the water absorbed thereafter. 

Two experiments were conducted during the season of 1942: experi- 
ment 1, with seedlings growing in coarse sand; and experiment 2, with 
seedlings growing in heavy soil. All plants were started in early 
spring from selected seed of the Burkett variety. On April 15 lots of 
six seedlings each were selected for uniformity of size and vigor and 
were transplanted to 5-gallon glazed crocks filled with coarse sand, 
one lot to each crock. The sand was prepared for use by washing it 
with a 1-percent solution of hydrochloric acid and thoroughly flushing 
it with tap water. Drainage was provided by a 1-inch hole near the 
bottom of the crock. Hoagland and Arnon’s (9) nutrient solution 
diluted to one-fourth strength was supplied to the plants at regular 
intervals or as needed. The seedlings used in experiment 1 continued 
to grow in the coarse sand, which had a wilting coefficient of 1 percent 
and a field capacity of approximately 6 percent. For experiment 2 
a brown silty loam of the Catalpa series, having a wilting coefficient 
of 12.2 percent and a field capacity of approximately 34 percent, was 
used instead of the sand. On July 28 the seedlings were transplanted 
from the crocks of sand to crocks of this soil, where they were allowed 
to grow for 29 days before the experiment was started. 

General procedures for the two experiments were similar. In each, 
three crocks of representative plants were placed on a bench outside 
the laboratory. The plants in one crock were designated as the check 
plants, those in a second crock as the flood plants, and those in a third 
crock as the drought plants. In each experiment, one mature leaf on 
each of two plants in each crock was selected for similarity in position 
and exposure. Usually two determinations of photosynthesis and 
transpiration were made daily, one in the morning and one in the after- 
noon. The morning determinations began at 8 a. m. and ended at 
11 a. m.; the afternoon determinations began at 12 m. and ended 
at 3 p. m. 

For periods ranging from 4 to 13 days before the treatments, the 
rates of photosynthesis and transpiration were determined, the soil 
moisture in all pots being maintained at approximately field capacity 
so as to establish the ratio, or normal relation, of the rates of the test 
plants to those of the check plants. 

In the crocks containing the drought plants the sand or soil was 
allowed to dry out during a given period, whereas in those containing 
the check plants the moisture was maintained at or near field capacity. 
Determinations of carbon dioxide and of transpiration were con- 
tinued during the drought periods until a critical point was reached; 
then the sand or soil was watered to field capacity, and determinations 
of photosynthesis and transpiration were continued for several days 
in order to observe the rate of recovery of the two processes from the 
effects of the drought. Samples of sand or soil for moisture analysis 
were taken at frequent intervals (daily during the critical periods), 
in order to determine the rate of drying of the soils. 

After the calibration, or pretreatment, period the drainage hole in 
the crocks containing the plants to be flooded was plugged and dilute 
nutrient solution was added until the level of the solution was 1 to 1% 
inches above the surface of the sand or soil. The moisture that evap- 
orated was replaced alternately with tap water and with dilute 
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nutrient solution, so that the level of the solution above that of the 
sand or soil was maintained. Determinations of photosynthesis and 
transpiration were continued on leaves of the flooded plants until 
definite trends in the rates, due to flooding, were evident or until a 
critical point was reached, after which the excess moisture was 
drained off. After the draining, further determinations were made 
in order to observe the rate of recovery, if any, from the effects of 
flooding. 

At the time the flooded plants in experiment 1 were drained (August 
23), one-half of the seedlings in each of the three treatments, check, 
drought, and flooded, were harvested for ash and total organic nitrogen 
analysis. The remaining plants were harvested on September 18. 
At each date of harvest entire plants were removed from the pots, 
the leaves were detached from the stems, and all tissues were placed 
in a drying oven at 105° C. for 24 hours; after this they were ground 
in a food mill and stored in aluminum cans until analyses were made. 
No analyses of plants were made in experiment 2. The official methods 
of analysis (/) for ash and for total organic nitrogen were used. 

The percentages of soil moisture were determined from the loss in 
weight of soil dried for 24 hours at 105° C. The wilting coefficients 
were determined as the percentage of moisture remaining in the soils 
at the time of. permanent wilting of sunflower plants growing in the 
soils. The soil samples were obtained by driving a metal tube 
one-half inch in diameter to the bottom of the pot, in the area occupied 
by the four seedlings not included in the test. Since six seedlings 
with well-developed root systems (see fig. 3, A-C) were growing in 
each pot, the soil was thoroughly permeated with roots. The sample 
of soil taken probably was as representative of the entire soil mass as 
could be obtained under the conditions without undue injury to the 
roots of the plants being studied. 


METHOD OF CALCULATING RESULTS 


Apparent photosynthesis was calculated as the average amount, in 
milligrams, of carbon dioxide assimilated per hour by 100 cm.’ of 
dorsal leaf surface; and transpiration as the average amount, in grams, 
of water lost per hour by 100 cm.? of dorsal leaf surface. 

The normal, or expected, rate of apparent photosynthesis was cal- 
culated as follows: The average number of milligrams of carbon dioxide 
absorbed per hour by 100 cm.’ of the proposed test leaves was divided 
by the average number of milligrams absorbed per hour by 100 cm.” 
of the check leaves. The quotient was multiplied by 100 to obtain 
the percentage relation between the rate in the proposed test leaves 
and that in the check leaves. This percentage relation was considered 
as the rate which the proposed test leaves would be expected to main- 
tain if they were not affected by the treatment, or 100 percent of the 
rate. Thereafter the percentage deviation from the expected rate in 
test leaves was calculated by multiplying the number of milligrams 
of carbon dioxide absorbed by the check leaves by the average per- 
centage relation established between the check and test leaves before 
the treatment was begun. From this value, which represents the 
theoretical normal rate of the test leaves, the actual number of milli- 
grams of carbon dioxide assimilated by the test leaves was subtracted, 
and the difference was then divided by the expected rate and multi- 
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plied by 100 to obtain the percentage deviation from the expected, 
or normal, rate. 


Calculations of transpiration rates were similar to those for photo- 
synthesis. 


RESULTS 
SEEDLINGS GROWING IN SAND 
EFrrects oF DrovuGHuT 


The data in figure 1 show that the rates of photosynthesis of pecan 
seedlings growing in sand fluctuated somewhat around the average 
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Figure 1.—Effect of drought on photosynthesis and transpiration of leaves of 
pecan seedlings growing in sand: A, Moisture percentages in sand; B and C, 
photosynthesis and transpiration (afternoon and morning determinations, 
respectively) expressed as percentage of expected rate. 
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rate during the 4-day calibration period (July 15 to 18). By the 
morning of July 22, the soil moisture was only 1.5 percent above the 
wilting point and the rate of transpiration was two-thirds of normal 
but photosynthesis was not appreciably affected. During the after- 
noon the rate of transpiration dropped sharply and photosynthesis 
was only two-thirds of normal. In general, the rates continued to 
drop until July 24, when the plants were watered again. 

The young leaves of the test plants wilted during the afternoon of 
July 22, but by the next morning they had recovered their turgidity ; 
however, they were severely wilted in the afternoon. On the morning 
of July 24 the leaves had only partially recovered, and at 1:15 p. m. 
one of them showed a brown necrotic wedge along the edge of the 
leaf cup. The apparatus was immediately stopped, the test plants 
were watered, and a new determination was started. However, 
before the second determination was under way one of the test leaves 
had become brown all over, as though it had been burned by fire, and 
it was necessary to substitute for it an adjacent leaf on the same plant. 
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The color change in the leaf took place in less than 10 minutes after 
the first browning was noted. The young leaves and the tips and 
margins of some of the older leaves showed the brown necrotic areas, 
but none of them was completely killed. The atmospheric conditions 
during the afternoon of this day were favorable for high rates of 
evaporation, since the humidity was low, the temperature high, and 
the sunshine bright. 

During the period immediately after the watering, photosynthesis 
did not increase but transpiration increased somewhat. Within the 
next 6 days transpiration gradually regained its original rate, but 
10 days after the plants were watered photosynthesis was only about 
two-thirds of normal. 

Beginning August 8, the sand in the test plot was again allowed to 
dry out. Since one new test leaf was used, the expected rates of 
transpiration and photosynthesis were recalculated from data ob- 
tained with this leaf. The first effects of the decrease in moisture 
were observed on the afternoon of August 13, when the sand moisture 
was 1.8 percent (0.8 above the wilting point) and photosynthesis and 
transpiration rates were reduced by about one-third. The young 
leaves had wilted, but by the next morning they were again turgid. 
Photosynthesis and transpiration determinations for the mornirg of 
August 14 were less than one-half of the expected rates, and in the 
afternoon both processes were further reduced to about one-fourth of 
normal. The young leaves were severely wilted during the afternoon, 
but the test leaves, which were mature, showed no signs of wilting. 

Photosynthesis and transpiration showed further reduction on the 
morning of August 15, when the sand moisture was 9.4 below the 
wilting point and the young leaves of the test plant had not regained 
turgidity overnight. The plants were watered at 1 p. m., and de- 
terminations for the period following showed that carbon dioxide 
assimilation had almost ceased and that the transpiration rate was 
only one-fifth of normal. By the following morning photosynthesis 
had markedly increased. During the next several days both processes 
tended to attain normalcy, but the photosynthetic activity during the 
afternoon period remained at about 80 percent of the expected rate 
until September 4 and 5, when it almost attained its original relation 
to the controls. 


EFFECTS OF FLOODING 


The data on the effects of flooding the roots of pecan seedlings 
growing in sand are presented in figure 2. 

At 3 p. m. on July 19, after a calibration period of 5 days, excess 
water was added to the pot containing the test plants. The first 
apparent effect of the flooding became evident on July 23 when tran- 
spiration increased. On July 24 the transpiration rate continued 
above normal, while photosynthetic activity was about one-third 
below the rate expected. During the next few days photosynthesis 
was further reduced to approximately one-half of normal and more 
or less maintained that level until August 11, after which it gradually 
declined until August 24, 1 day after the excess water was removed, 
when the rate of carbon dioxide assimilation was reduced to approxi- 
mately 37 percent and 18 percent of normal in the morning and 
afternoon, respectively. 
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The transpiration rate, which on July 23 and 24 was above normal, 
decreased rapidly during July 25 and 26. However, by July 27 
transpiration had increased sharply and for the afternoon periods the 
rate was about normal and remained at that level until August 3; 
for the morning periods the rate was about 6 percent below normal 
and fluctuated around that level until July 31, then decreased rapidly 
until August 3. No determinations were made from August 3 to 8, 
but from the latter date to August 24 transpiration showed approxi- 
mately the same degree of reduction as photosynthesis; the rates of 
both processes were about the same for the morning periods, but for 
the afternoon periods those of photosynthesis were much lower. 
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Figure 2,—Effect of flooding the roots on photosynthesis and transpiration of 

leaves of pecan seedlings growing in sand, expressed as percentage of expected 
rate: A, Afternoon determinations; B, morning determinations, 


At 4 p.m. on August 23, the sand in the pot of flooded plants was 
drained and one-half of the plants of each of the three treatments 
were harvested for analysis. The fibrous roots of the flooded plants 
were black and dead, and many of the larger roots had died back as 
much as one-third to three-fourths of their length. Roots on the 
check and drought plants were all alive, and the color was normal. 
Figure 3, A—C, shows the root system of a representative plant from 
each treatment. 

On August 24, the day following drainage of the flooded sand, there 
was no evidence that either photosynthesis or transpiration had 
begun to recover from the effects of the excess soil water, but on 
August 25 a slight recovery was indicated in both processes. Deter- 
minations on August 29, 6 days after the excess water had been drained 
off, showed a marked recovery in both processes, and by August 31 
and September 4 and 5 both processes had attained average rates 
not far below those established before the plants were flooded. 

About 2 weeks after the plants were flooded it was noted that the 
lenticels on the submerged portions of the stems had begun to enlarge 
and appeared white and spongy. At the time the excess water was 
drained off and the first plants were harvested for analysis, the len- 
ticels had made considerable development. Figure 3, D-—F, shows 
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FicurE 3.—A-C, Root systems of representative pecan seedlings grown in sand: 
A, Check plant; B, flooded plant; C, drought plant. Note sparse root system 
on drought plant. Most of the fibrous roots on the flooded plants are blackened 
and dead, and the taproot and many laterals are partly dead. D-—F, Stems of 
representative pecan seedlings grown in sand: D, Check plant; E, flooded 
plant; F, drought plant. Note lenticular proliferation on stem of flooded plant. 
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the lenticels on a typical flooded plant compared with those on typical 
check and drought plants. 

The leaves of flooded plants began to lose some of their green color 
about 3 weeks after they were flooded and soon became mottled in 
appearance. The mottling, which resembled symptoms characteristic 
of certain mineral deficiencies, became more pronounced during the 
period when the excess moisture was maintained, but within a week 
after the soil was drained the mottling began to disappear. 


EFFECTS OF FLOOD AND DROUGHT CONDITIONS ON COMPOSITION OF PECAN 
SEEDLINGS 


The data from the analysis of the plants harvested on August 23, 
at the time the flooded plants were drained (table 1), showed a marked 
difference in the percentages of nitrogen in the tissues of check and 
flooded plants (dry-weight basis). The percentage of nitrogen was 
0.45 higher in check plants (stems and roots) and 0.69 higher in the 
leaves than in similar tissues of plants grown for 35 days in flooded 
sand. The tissues of plants subjected to drought conditions contained 
slightly lower percentages of nitrogen than those of the check plants. 
Analysis of the plants harvested September 18 (26 days after the excess 
water was drained from the sand) showed an increase of 0.1 in per- 
centage of organic nitrogen in the leaves of both check and drought 
plants and of 0.38 in the leaves of flooded plants, but the leaves of the 
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check plants still contained a higher percentage of nitrogen than 
leaves of the flooded plants. The roots and stems of the check and 
drought plants showed no appreciable change in the percentages of 
nitrogen as compared with plants of similar treatments harvested 
August 23, but the roots and stems of the flooded plants showed 
a gain of 0. '22 i in nitrogen percentage. 


TABLE 1.—Organic nitrogen and ash in pecan seedlings grown in sand under different 
moisture conditions 
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1 35 days after lot 3 was flooded and 8 days after second drought was terminated in lot 2. 
: 226 days after excess water was drained from lot 3 and 34 days after second drought was terminated in 
lot 2. 


Analysis of plants harvested August 23 showed lower percentages 
of ash in all tissues of the flooded plants than in those of the check 
and drought plants. However, in the plants harvested September 18 
the percentage of ash in the roots and stems of flooded plants had 
increased so that it was about the same as that in similar tissues of 
the check and drought plants. The leaves of the flooded plants also 
showed a marked gain in the percentage of ash from August 23 to 
September 18, but they were still 1.69 below the check leaves in per- 
centage of ash. 

SEEDLINGS GROWING IN SOIL 


EFrects oF DrouGHtT 


The data on the effects of drought on pecan seedlings growing in soil 
are presented in figure 4. 

During the calibration period (August 26 to September 7) all 
seedlings received ample moisture, but the test plants were not watered 
from September 7 to 23. During this time the soil moisture in the 
test pot piacaaiir dried out until it was slightly below the wilting 
point. 

The first effects of the drying were apparent on the afternoon of 
September 16, when the soil moisture dropped to 18 percent. At 
the same time there were small decreases in both photosynthesis 
and transpiration, and these continued to decrease at about the same 
rate during the afternoons of September 17 and 18. 

The data for the morning determinations show no consistent devia- 
tions until September 21, when the transpiration rate dropped to 
one-half of normal. Photosynthesis was slightly depressed during the 
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Figure 4.—Effect of drought on photosynthesis and transpiration of leaves of 
pecan seedlings growing in soil: A, Moisture percentages in soil; B and C, 
photosynthesis and transpiration (afternoon and morning determinations, 
respectively) expressed as percentage of expected rate. 


morning of that day, but by afternoon it was reduced to one-fifth 
of the expected rate, while the transpiration rate was about the same 
as that of the morning period. The next morning the soil moisture 
had reached the wilting point and both processes were depressed 
somewhat further than on the previous morning; in the afternoon 
photosynthesis was further reduced to one-tenth and transpiration to 
one-fourth of the expected rates. During the morning of September 
23 the soil moisture was below the wilting point and the rate of 
carbon dioxide assimilation was reduced to one-half of normal while 
transpiration was about one-third of the expected rate. By afternoon 
photosynthesis had ceased and there was more carbon dioxide in the 
air after it passed over the test leaves than before, indicating that the 
respiration rate was proportionately greater than that of assimilation. 
The leaves, which were mature, showed no signs of wilting; similar 
leaves of plants subjected to drought in sand did not wilt either. 

The test plants were watered at 5 p. m., and on the morning of the 
following day (September 24) a marked recovery was noted in both 
photosynthetic activity (89 percent of normal) and in the transpira- 
tion rate (67 percent of normal); in the afternoon carbon dioxide 
assimilation had recovered to 92 percent and transpiration to 79 
percent of the expected rates. Within the next 5 days both processes 
had attained approximately normal rates. 
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EFFECTS OF FLOODING 


With a few notable exceptions, the effects of flooding on seedlings 
grown in soil (fig. 5) were similar to those on seedlings grown in sand. 

The pretreatment relation was established from August 26 to 
September 2, and the test plants were flooded at 8 a. m. on Septem- 
ber 3. The first apparent effects of flooding were evident on the 
morning of September 8, when the rate of carbon dioxide assimilation 
was reduced by 21 percent; but in the afternoon there was no appre- 
ciable effect on the process. Subsequent determinations for morning 
and afternoon showed a steady decline in the rate of photosynthesis 
until September 23, when the excess water was removed. The amount 
of depression was considerably more severe in the afternoons than in 
the mornings, and the process had ceased by the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 23. 
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Ficure 5.—Effect of flooding the roots on photosynthesis and transpiration of 
leaves of pecan seedlings growing in soil, expressed as percentage of expected 
rate: A, Afternoon determinations; B, morning determinations. 


Although transpiration was generally somewhat depressed, there 
was no consistent reduction until the morning of September 15, 12 days 
after the plants were flooded. From this time until the soil was 
drained on September 23, transpiration declined gradually until it 
was about one-half of normal. The data for the morning of Septem- 
ber 24, the day after drainage of the soil, show some recovery in both 
processes, and subsequent determinations show a gradual recovery 
to normal by October 7. 


DISCUSSION 


It is evident from the data presented that either deficient or exces- 
sive amounts of soil moisture resulted in subnormal rates of photo- 
synthesis and transpiration in the leaves of pecan seedlings. The 


degree of depression of the rates depended, among other things, upon 
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the severity and duration of the adverse soil-moisture conditions and 
the atmospheric conditions prevailing at the time. 

The direct cause of the depression of photosynthesis and transpi- 
ration in leaves of drought plants is undoubtedly a water deficit in the 
leaves. Although no stomatal observations were made, it is not 
unlikely that complete or partial closure of the stomata, which is 
usually correlated with loss of turgidity in the leaf cells, was a factor 
in the reduced photosynthesis rate under conditions of marked 
moisture deficiency in the leaves. There were no signs of wilting of 
the mature leaves, but there is little doubt that they suffered from a 
water deficit when the soil moisture was at or near the wilting point. 
The leaves usually overcame the water deficit to some extent during 
the nights, and because of the relatively cool temperature, high hu- 
midity, and reduced light conditions during the mornings, there were 
no appreciable effects on photosynthesis and transpiration until the 
moisture in the sand or soil approached the wilting point. On the 
other hand, both processes were reduced considerably in the after- 
noons before the moisture in the sand or soil had closely approached 
the wilting point. . 

It is natural to expect the depressions to be greater during the 
afternoons than during the mornings, because the vapor pressure 
gradients between the leaves and atmosphere are greater; such con- 
ditions probably would accentuate the effects of the drought in the 
afternoons, since it is unlikely that the root systems could absorb 
the small amounts of available water in the drought soils as fast as it 
could be removed by transpiration. During the morning periods, 
however, the leaf cells were probably more turgid and the temperature, 
light, and humidity conditions were less favorable for evaporation; 
as a result, transpiration and photosynthesis rates probably would 
be depressed less. In this connection it is interesting to note that for 
several days before the moisture in the heavy soil reached the wilting 
point the rates of photosynthesis and transpiration of the leaves were 
considerably depressed during the afternoon periods but were affected 
only slightly, if at all, during the mornings. For plants in sand this 
condition prevailed for only 1 day, and the difference in behavior was 
probably due largely to differences in the rates at which the moisture 
decreased in the two soil media. 

Taylor and Furr (1/2) emphasized the distinction between the first 
wilting percentage (the soil moisture at which wilting occurs but at 
which plants will recover if placed in a saturated atmosphere) and 
the ultimate wilting percentage (the soil moisture at which the leaves 
will not recover turgidity even when in a completely saturated 
atmosphere). It seems probable that the plants growing in soil 
were in this so-called wilting range when they showed recovery in 
the morning but serious curtailment of photosynthesis and transpira- 
tion during the afternoon. 

That the amount of injury caused by drought is largely dependent 
upon the prevailing weather conditions during the time that the 
soil moisture is at or near the wilting point, was indicated by the 
behavior of leaves during the three drought periods. In experiment 
1, during the first drought period, the moisture in the sand was 
allowed to go below the wilting point on 1 day only, but the leaves 
suffered severe damage in a short time during the afternoon of that 
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day because of rapid evaporation due to high temperature and low 
humidity. In less than half an hour many of the leaves were visibly 
injured as a result of desiccation. During the second drought period, 
however, the atmospheric conditions were much less favorable for 
evaporation and there was no apparent damage to the leaves. Like- 
wise, in experiment 2, with seedlings growing in heavy soil, the soil 
moisture was at or below the wilting point for 3 days during which 
the humidity was high, the weather was partly cloudy and relatively 
cool, and the leaves were not visibly injured. There was a marked 
depression in rates of carbon dioxide assimilation and transpiration 
in leaves of plants growing in both sand and heavy soil during the 
drought period, but in all cases there was also a marked recovery in 
the rates of both processes on the day after watering, which indicates 
that most of the leaf cells were not permanently injured by the 
water shortage. 

The data obtained in the drought studies, insofar as they are appli- 
cable to field conditions, give emphasis to the importance, in semiarid 
regions or in orchards where irrigation is practiced, of maintaining the 
soil moisture at a level appreciably above the wilting point, particu- 
larly during the hot, dry months, when drought may impair the normal 
functioning of the leaves or cause permanent damage to the foliage 
and nuts and ultimately injure the entire tree. Furthermore, many 
of the young fibrous roots are killed during a period of drought, and 
as a result subsequent mineral deficiencies may occur in the tree 
before new rootlets can be formed after the drought is terminated. 

The deleterious effects of flooding on photosynthesis and transpira- 
tion are undoubtedly due to depletion of the oxygen supply to the 
roots, causing abnormal root activity, such as a reduced rate of res- 
piration, subnormal absorption of minerals and water, and eventually 
severe damage to the root system. The facts that the dry-weight per- 
centages of organic nitrogen and ash in the tissues decreased during 
the period of flooding but increased rapidly after the sand was drained 
and that the mineral-deficiency symptoms which appeared in the 
leaves of flooded plants cleared up soon after the sand was drained 
indicate that flood conditions caused subnormal absorption of minerals 
by the plants. 


SUMMARY 


The effects of both excessive and inadequate amounts of soil mois- 
ture on photosynthesis and transpiration of pecan leaves were deter- 
mined on pecan seedlings growing in coarse sand and in heavy soil. 

In all instances, both soil-moisture extremes caused subnormal rates 
of photosynthesis and transpiration in the leaves, the degree of reduc- 
tion depending primarily upon the severity and duration of the adverse 
soil-moisture conditions and on the atmospheric conditions during the 
critical periods. 

Under drought conditions a marked reduction in the rates of both 
photosynthesis and transpiration occurred 1 or 2 days before the 
moisture in the sand or soil had reached the wilting point. Transpira- 
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tion and photosynthesis rates were usually depressed at about the 
same time, and as a rule the rates of both processes were depressed 
in the afternoon periods 1 or 2 days before any appreciable reduction 
was observed in the mornings, probably owing largely to wide differ- 
ences in atmospheric conditions that prevailed during the afternoon 
and morning periods. 

The amounts of reduction in the rates of photosynthesis and tran- 
spiration of leaves of pecan seedlings subjected to drought were closely 
correlated with the proximity of the soil moisture to the wilting 
point as well as with the atmospheric conditions during the critical 
periods of moisture shortage. Under conditions highly favorable for 
moisture evaporation, as in the afternoons, photosynthesis almost 
ceased when the soil moisture was at the wilting point or slightly below; 
but the reduction in transpiration was considerably less. Under con- 
ditions less favorable for evaporation, as in the mornings, the tran- 
spiration rates were reduced to a greater extent relative to the reduction 
in the rates of photosynthesis, although the actual reduction in tran- 
spiration was usually somewhat less than that under conditions highly 
favorable for evaporation. 

The rate of recovery in photosynthesis and transpiration activity 
from the effects of drought ,was usually very rapid during the first day 
or two after termination of {the{ drought, but several days more 
were required before the rates reached normal or their maximum. 

A substantial reduction in the rate of photosynthesis in leaves of 
pecan seedlings with submerged roots was observed 5 days after sub- 
mersion, but no consistent and definite depression of transpiration 
occurred until several days later. Photosynthesis was depressed to a 
greater degree in the afternoons than in the mornings, as was the case 
in plants under drought conditions. The photosynthesis rate of 
leaves of flooded plants in sand was reduced to a low of 11 percent of 
normal, while in leaves of flooded plants in soil it was reduced to cessa- 
tion, thus indicating that the supply of oxygen to the roots was reduced 
to a greater degree in the latter medium. 

The percentages of organic nitrogen and ash in tissues of seedlings 
subjected to flood conditions in sand for 35 days were considerably 
lower than in similar tissues of check plants. However, on the 26th 
day after the sand was drained the percentages of the constituents 
had increased considerably in relation to those for check plants but 
still remained lower, except that the percentages of ash in stems and 
roots were then about the same in the flooded and check plants. The 
percentages of organic nitrogen and ash were usually slightly lower in 
drought plants than in the check plants. 

The results of these experiments emphasize the importance of good 
internal and surface drainage in pecan soils, in addition to an adequate 
moisture supply and a high moisture-holding capacity, and suggest 
possible causes of crop failures in orchards or groves in which the 
soils are subjected to drought or flood or to alternations of the two 
conditions. 
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INTERACTION OF SEX, SHAPE, AND WEIGHT GENES 
IN WATERMELON! 


By Cuarzes F. Poo.s, cytologist, and Paut C. GRIMBALL, senior scientific aide, 
Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


INTRODUCTION 


Several workers on inheritance in watermelon (Citrullus vulgaris 
Schrad.) have independently reported relation between fruit shape 
and sex and between fruit shape and weight. The reported relation 
between shape and weight, if consistently true, will have some eco- 
nomic importance in view of the present demand for smaller high- 
quality watermelons. Weetman (1/3)? found that shape inheritance 
when represented quantitatively by an index computed by dividing 
equatorial by polar diameter may Ls classified qualitatively to show 
a phenotypic relation of one pair of alleles, round vs. elongate, with F, 
phenotype intermediate and F, segregating into 1 round to 2 inter- 
mediate to 1 elongate. The same author found a highly significant 
negative correlation of low magnitude between fruit shape and weight, 
suggesting that long fruits are heavier than round ones. Rosa (9) 
reported that the monoecious sex habit was completely dominant 
over the andromonoecious by one pair of alleles and that andromo- 
noecious plants produced fruits that were more nearly round. 

F, populations classified for weight frequently show positive 
skewness such as is found in geometric progressions. Many reported 
investigations of this kind are reviewed by Powers (8), MacArthur 
and Butler (4), and Charles and Smith (2). Powers (8) has developed 
formulas to calculate the genetic and environmental variances for 
segregating populations from parental and F, variances. Thus far 
little attention seems to have been given the possibility of estimating 
the number of genes involved in such segregations. The ideal analysis 
is to separate weight into its component parts, as Powers (6, 7) and 
Sinnott (10) have ‘done in comparatively simple cases. With complete 
information, however, any given case may disclose some groups of 
genes operating with geometric effects and others with arithmetic 
effects. 

Student (1/2) presented a gene analysis of Winter’s data (14) on 
the results of mass selection for high and low oil content in an open- 
pollinated maize variety. By using a genetic standard deviation 
derived from the given gross uncorrected deviations for 28 years, 
Student estimated that the number of genes segregating for oil content 
was probably of the order 20 to 40. 

Goodale (3) studied weight in the albino mouse after positive selec- 
tion for about 7 years and estimated that at least 32 genes were segre- 
gating. Butler (1) studied ovary weight in the tomato and estimated 
the segregation of 6 genes because he was able to obtain a good-fitting 
binomial with the exponent 6. Goodale and Butler used the uncor- 

1 Received for publication January 8, 1944. This work was performed under an allotment from the Spe- 


cial Research Fund authorized by Title I of the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 1935. 
2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 551. 
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rected gross measurements, but Student based his estimate of gene 
number upon a genetic classification. It is shown in the present 
investigation, however, that a good-fitting binomial can be found for 
any postulated exponent provided the correct geometric mean for the 
observed population has been estimated. 

The fact that a quantitatively measured character like watermelon 
fruit shape is controlled by one pair of genes has been used in estimat- 
ing the number of genes segregating in a more complex character, such 
as fruit weight. The present authors have studied several crosses in 
which genes for sex, shape, and weight are segregating in the same 
populations. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 


At the United States Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory, 
Charleston, S. C., a number of crosses have been made between round, 
light-weight, andromonoecious and long, heavy-weight, monoecious 
varieties of watermelon, viz, Northern Sweet X Dove, Baby Delight 
Dove, Baby Delight Peerless, and Winter Queen Sun Moon and 
Stars. The first and third crosses were carried to F; and backcrossed 
to 1 or both parents. In the F; of Baby Delight < Peerless complete 
classification was made for shape only. In the cross of Northern 
Sweet X Dove all 3 characters were studied simultaneously in each of 
the 2 parents, F; generation, and F,. In this experiment there were 
10 replicated plots each of which contained 3 rows of F; and 1 row of 
the Northern Sweet parent. In addition, 2 rows of F; and 1 row of 
Dove were included at random to furnish data on all generations 
involved. 

The seed was planted in flats in the greenhouse, and individual 
lants were transferred to pots before being transplanted to the field. 
n all cases the rows were 12 feet apart and the hills were 3 feet apart 

in the row. The vines were pruned to one runner during the first 3 
weeks of growth. Consequently, fruit weights in these experiments 
are not comparable with those of commercial plantirgs, but all data 
within the experiments are comparable. 

The Dove variety used in these investigations is known commer- - 
cially under many names, including Gandy, Garrison, Dude Creek, 
Dude Ranch, Coker, Old Darlington, and Darlington County. It has 
a history of originating from a few seeds transported in 1865 from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Darlington County, S. C., by J.C. Dove, of 
Dovesville, S.C. In 1937, when these crosses were made, it had not 
been inbred; consequently the F, plants of all these crosses were 
segregating for some characters, including weight but not shape. 
Dove is one of the best quality watermelons tested at the Vegetable 
Breeding Laboratory. Early recognition of this fact accounts for the 
crosses that were made before self-pollinated lines were available. 

Of the three characters comprising this study, two (weight and 
shape) are measured quantitatively but the third (sex habit) can be 
classified only qualitatively. Shape measurements can readily be 
converted from quantitative into qualitative data, and this has re- 
cently been done in watermelon populations segregating for two pairs 
of genes for seed length (6). Comparison of observed and calculated 
Mendelian ratios was made for the two qualitatively classified charac- 
ters with the use of gene symbols as follows: A monoecious and a 
andromonoecious sex habit; 0 elongate (long) and o spherical shape of 
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fruit (Oo semilong is distinguishable in some crosses). A vs. a classi- 
fication was made at floral anthesis, and O vs. o was made after calcula- 
tion of the shape index. The construction of frequency diagrams 
revealed the most probable division points separating the shape 
phenotypes. 

Frequency histograms were made with class intervals for the shape 
and weight range based on one-third of the standard deviation. The 
magnitude of the genetic class interval used for regrouping the original 
shape measurements in F, populations was obtained by geometric ex- 
pansion® of the binomial (2 + y)? where x and y represent the mean 
shape indices of the two parents.‘ If the 1 to 2 to 1 ratio is treated 
geometrically there is a phenotypic overlap between the long and semi- 
long groups producing the observed ratio 3 long to 1 round found in 
F, or F; of the Northern Sweet « Dove cross. 

Practice with the expansion of binomials in 3 years of investigating 
complex quantitative characters such as weight and sugar content has 
given rise to ways of estimating the number of segregating genes. 
The genetic standard deviation (S,)° is calculated from the original 
field data of segregating and homozygous parental populations as 


S,= V S?—S?2 
where 
S,’?= variance of segregating population 


S,?=variance from environmental sources 


The environmental variance (S?) for the cross of Northern Sweet 
Dove was estimated by using only the variance of the Northern 
Sweet parent. 

To analyze the monofactorial shape inheritance in the 490 F, fruits 
of the observed population of Northern Sweet x Dove the indicated 
binomial is (0.5+-0.9)?, in which the two terms are the approximate 
mean shape indices of the two parents. When the binomial standard 
deviation (S’,) is calculated and adjusted for frequency disparity ® 
the two standard deviations become 0.145 for the observed population 
S, and 0.142 for the binomial S’,. That is, the F, variance from total 
sources (see table 2) is 0.0228, the S,? of the Northern Sweet fruits is 
0.0017; hence the genetic standard deviation is 


S,= ¥0.0228—0.0017 =0.145. 


General problems in quantitative inheritance, however, cannot be 
assumed to be controlled by one pair of factors; but the generalized 
binomial [1+ (n+1)]" may be used for any assumed number of 


3 Thus, the geometric expansion of (1 + 32) 5is 1 (1) + 5 (2) + 10 (4) + 10 (8) + 5 (16) + 1 (32), in which 
the binomial coefficients are found by the ordinary rule for expanding a binomial to the 5th power and the 
several term values are found by multiplying the value of the first term of the series and each successive 
value by the common ratio, viz, ¥/32/1 = 2. 

‘ This would not be correct if transgressive variation had been present. 

5 The authors are indebted to Prof. W. G. Cochran of Iowa State College for furnishing the method of 
correcting the original data for environmental effect and for directing their attention to the formula for the 
genetic standard deviation. 

he sum of the coefficients for a binomial raised to the 2d power is 4; adjustment of a frequency of 4 to 
490, the observed population frequency, was made by multiplying the sums and sums of squares for the 
generalized binomial by 490/4, or 122.5. 


675584—45—_—3 
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factors, and for one pair it would be (1+3)*.7 The standard devia- 
tion of this binomial expanded by the rules in footnote 3 is 0.831, 
which when adjusted for frequency becomes 0.721 (S,;). These. two 
binomials, (0.5-+0.9)? with a unit spread of 0.4 and (1+3)? with a 
unit spread of 2, are in direct proportion to their standard deviatioris, 
that is, 0.4 is to 2 as 0.142 is to 0.710. 

The adjusted binomial standard deviation of 0.710 (S’,) is almost 
identical with the adjusted standard deviation of the generalized 
binomial of 0.721 (S,,).. Therefore, in general problems of quantita- 
tive inheritance estimation of gene number can be made from tables 
showing values of the adjusted standard deviation of the generalized 
binomial, S,;,* as given later (p. 545). 

A formula ® for estimating S,; when exponents are too high for 
calculation by machine or ordinary use of logarithms follows: 


Sy= (I+r?)"_(1-+r)™ WA 


(2) (2) 
2n=2 
(1+r)*=2f, 


(i+r)*=2>f2 
where 


n=number of genes or binomial exponent 


r= (1+n) 
f=population frequency 
v=class value 


In adjusting S,; values for frequency, f, f,, and f,? terms are multi- 
plied by the ratio of the population frequency to the generalized 
binomial frequency. 

The shape and weight data of F, and backcross populations were 
corrected for percentage departure from the general mean of the 
population if the variance due to blocks had a significant F' value. 
The variance and covariance between shape and weight in the F, of 
Northern Sweet X Dove were calculated in two ways: (1) By using 
the observed frequencies and values; (2) by using expected subclass 
sums according to a method developed by Snedecor and Cox (11). 
The adjusted sums, but not the adjusted numbers, are useful in 
calculating variance when Mendelian phenotypes are included in a 
variance analysis. ; 

The number of genes segregating for weight in 490 F; plants of the 
population of Northern Sweet X Dove was estimated by an exten- 
sion of the foregoing formulas. 





7 Because standard errors of binomials in the series [1+ (n+1)]", where values of n represent all possible 
numbers of genes, differ according to differences in gene number. 

8 Ss; for n number of segregating genes are given in column 4 of table 6 and values from 2 to 30 genes ade 
justed for a frequency of 490 are given in column 6 of table 5. 

® Made by Dr. L. A. Dye of the Mathematics Department of The Citadel, Charleston, 8. C. 
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ANALYSIS OF EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
FRUIT SHAPE IN F; AND BACKCROSS POPULATIONS 


Figure 1 shows frequency histograms for distributions of fruit shapes 
in three series of crosses involving round and long parents and back- 
crosses to one or both parents. When distribution is made on inter- 
vals of one-third of the standard deviation, a discontinuous multimodal 
grouping is shown. The grouping permits qualitative classifications, 
which are roughly distributed in backcrosses on a 1 to 1 ratio and in 
F, 3 long to 1 round in two cases and 1 long to 2 semilong to 1 round 
in the third case. 

To the right side of each original histogram the population is shown 
regrouped on a genetic interval as calculated by binomial expansion. 
The x’ values for the theoretical and observed ratios of 1 long to 2 
semilong to 1 round show excellent fits, even in the cases of the two 
F, populations giving 3 long to 1 round, in a way to suggest a 1 to 
2 to 1 segregation with geometric rather than arithmetic interaction. 
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FiaurReE_ 1,—Frequency histo- 
grams for distributions of fruit 
shapes in crosses involving 
watermelon parents producing 
long and round fruits. A—H, 
Frequencies grouped on inter- 
vals of one-third standard de- 
viations. J-—P, Frequencies 
grouped on calculated genetic 
intervals. AandJ, F, of Dove 
x Baby Delight; x?,1.9152. B 
and J, (Dove X Baby Delight) 
< Dove; x?, 0.5650. Cand K, 
F, of Sun Moon and Stars X 
Winter a x’, 1.5056. D 
and L, (Sun Moon and Stars 
< Winter Queen) X Sun Moon 
and Stars; x2, 0.8981. HE and 
M, (Sun Moon and Stars X 
Winter Queen) X Winter 

0 Queen; x?, 1.1494. F and N, 

25 

se] 


r P F, of Northern Sweet X Dove; 

x?, 2.7211. Gand 0, (Northern 

Sweet X Dove) X Northern 

a a ms ae Sweet; x’, 0.0462. H and P, 
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4 (Northern Sweet X Dove) X 
SHAPE INDEX Dove; x?, 0.8850. 
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For example, with (0.51+0.93)? ° the arithmetic mean is 0.72 and 
the geometric mean is 0.69, which is closer to the mode in figure 1 for 
the population of Northern Sweet Dove. 


FRUIT SHAPE IN F; POPULATIONS 


Data on inheritance of fruit shape in two F; generations are shown 
in figure 2 by histograms for segregating and nonsegregating groups. 
The numerical proportions of segregating to nonsegregating, given in 
the histograms, are in accord with the foregoing observations for F,. 
In the Peerless X Baby Delight populations the phenotypic as well 
as genotypic ratios more closely approximated the 1 to 2 to 1 
pattern, but in the Northern Sweet X Dove populations the pheno- 
typic ratio of segregating populations continued to show considerable 
overlap between the long and semilong phenotypes producing a ratio 
of 3 long to 1 round, although a complete genotype classification of 
the F, parents is 1 long to 2 semilong to 1 round. 

INTERACTION OF SEX AND FRUIT SHAPE 

When gene interaction between sex and shape was studied, as in 
the histograms of figure 3, a pronounced linkage was disclosed. The 
measured data, when analyzed for x? and linkage values in table 1, 
indicate strong interaction values for genes A and QO in all crosses. 
In the Northern Sweet X Dove segregating populations x? for gene A 
is significant or highly significant in all three cases and for O in one of 
the three; but the two backcrosses and Dove x Baby Delight F, 
populations show no disturbance in segregation. of these two pairs of 
alleles. In all cases, therefore, coupling linkage in segregating popu- 
lations causes an association of round fruits with the andromonoecious 
sex habit and of long fruits with the monoecious sex habit. 


TABLE 1.—Orthogonalized 4? values for A, O, and ao and the calculated linkage values 
for various crosses and backcrosses of watermelons 














l Frequencies in phe- | x? De- | 
| notypic class grees A . 
Crosses and backcrosses = |___ | emer ik Lin nase 
| poe value 
i 0 | Ao aO | ao /Total | A | oO ao | dom | 
a a so ae ee ; S memes 
Crosses: | ieee ee ee | | 
Dove X Baby Delight | | 
F, population __________- 139 | toll 32 | | 27 | 230; 0.001 | 0 | 16. 001* 1 0.323+0. 039 
Northern Sweet X Dove: | | | 
Segregating F; popula- | | 
RI cere ccisne ns |1, 261 169 (267 88 12,085 | 45.418**) 3.178 (629. 521** 
F, populations-1_______- | 127 35 | | 26 | 46 | 234) 3.851* | 11. 031**| 58. 167** 
F; populations-2..------| 157 | 34 | 66 | 44 | 301 | 20.785**| L071 | 22. 158°*) 
SS Rael sian 1, 684 |270 (301 | \sos (2, 850 | | 















Deviation x?_________- 
Heterogeneity x?_____- 
Total x? 


6. 193* |700. 220** 
7.386 | 8.087* | 25.627**| 
70. 055**| 14, 280**|725. 847** 













Backcrosses: | | | | 
(Sun Moon and Stars X | io ee 
WwW mae aem) X Winter | | ae ee | 

| | 














Sear aaa 7/10/35} 85| .019 | 0 25.988**| 1 | . 200-4 :043 
( Peerless Xx Baby Delight) | RS ANG EE | | 
X Baby Delight. _____._- 5e 11 | he | 68 | 140 | .864 | 2.064 | 72. 864"* 1 | - 136+ . 029 
en | 86 | 18 | 18 103 | 225 |...) 
Deviation x?- : 1. 138 1, 138 ea 
Heterogeneity x?___...|_..._.|__.- ORE elie C9 eS . 255 -926 | 3.832 1 


RE EE NTRS Fae (eaeTs lanes cae .883 | 2.064 | 98.852**] 2). 





*Significant at 5-percent level; **significant at 1-percent level, z ey aes ; 
10 The parental mean shape indices. 
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Figure 2.—Frequency histograms for phenotypic distributions of fruit_shapes in 
nonsegregating and segregating F; populations of watermelons. A-—C, Peerless 
< Baby Delight: A, 8 all-round populations; B, 8 all-long populations; C, 21 
segregating populations. D-F, Northern Sweet < Dove: D, 10 all-round popu- 
lations; E, 12 all-long populations; F, 31 segregating populations. 
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WEIGHT AS INFLUENCED BY SEX AND SHAPE 


The effect of interaction of some of the weight-determining genes 
and the qualitatively classified allelic pairs for sex and shape is shown 
graphically and statistically in figure 4 and tables 2 and 3. 

According to graphs aud variance analyses three of the crosses show 
that sex genes have no effect on weight distribution but that shape 
genes do; in the backcross of Peerless X Baby Delight there is a 
weak reversal of the foregoing tendencies where monoecious fruits 
5.08+0.24 kg. (fig. 4, C) are significantly heavier than andromo- 
noecious fruits 4.42+0.22 kg. (fig. 4, D). But the differences between 
long and round fruits in the same population (fig. 4, K and ZL) are not 
significant. Shape interaction is usually highly significant, but sex 
interaction is low or lacking. Long fruits in these crosses are there- 
fore apt to be heavier than round fruits, and differences between 
mean weights shown in the legend for figure 4 are of the same order of 
significance as the F values for variance analyses in, table 3. The 
variance and covariance data for weight and shape (table 2) confirm 
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Fiaure 3.—¥requency histograms for shape of watermelon fruits in populations 
classified for sex habit. A and B, F,of Dove X Baby Delight: A, Monoecious; 
B, andromonoecious. C and D, (F; of Dove X Baby Delight) X Baby Delight: 
C, Monoecious; D, andromonoecious. FEand F, F, of Northern Sweet < Dove: 
E, Monoecious; F, andromonoecious. G and H, F; segregating populations of 
Northern Sweet X Dove: G, Monoecious; H, andromonoecious. 
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WEIGHT (KG.) 
FicgurE 4.—A to H, Frequeney histograms for weights of watermelon fruits in 
populations classified for sex habit. .A, Monoecious (Sun Moon and Stars x 


Winter Queen) X Winter Queen; mean 7.41+0.34 kg. B, Andromonoecious 
population of the same backcross; mean 6.94+ 0.34 kg. C, Moncecious (Peerless 
< Baby Delight) x Baby Delight; mean 5.08+0.24 kg. D, Andromonoecious 
population of the same backcross; mean 4.42 + 0.22 kg. (difference between mean 
values of C and D significant at 5-percent level). H, Monoecious F; of Dove 
Baby Delight; mean 5.12+0.17 kg. F, Andromonoecious of the same cross; 
mean 4.70+0.25 kg. G, Monoecious F, of Northern Sweet <x Dove; mean 
5.05+0.12 kg. H, Andromonoecious of the same cross; mean 5.00+ 0.09 kg, 
I to P, Frequency histograms for weights of watermelon fruits in the same 
populations as in A to H, classified for fruit shape. J, Long-fruited (Sun Moon 
and Stars Winter Queen) X Winter Queen; mean 7.86+0.31 kg. J, Round- 
fruited populations of same backcross; mean 6.46+ 0.34 kg. (significant at 
l-percent level). K, Long-fruited (Peerless Baby Delight) x Baby Delight; 
mean 4.97+0.24 kg. JL, Round-fruited population of same backcross; mean 
4.51+0.22 kg. M, Long-fruited F, of Dove x Baby Delight; mean 5.25+ 0.16 
kg. N, Round-fruited population of the same cross; mean 4.48+ 0.27 kg. (sig- 
nificant at 5-percent level). O, Long-fruited F, of Northern Sweet x Dove; 
mean 5.28+0.09 kg. P, Round-fruited population of the same cross; mean 
4.364 0.14 kg. (significant at 1-percent level). 
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the data from histograms and the interpretation already given and 
show that the correlation between weight and shape is of the same 
order as observed by Weetman (13). 


TABLE 2.—Variance and covariance of weight and shape data from 2 sister Fz 
populations of Northern Sweet X Dove watermelons 


[Variances calculated from original data and from data adjusted for expected subclass frequencies] 



















































Mean squares for— 
i te aia lr ~ | Unadjusted 
Degrees Toi Shana afficie 
Sources of variation of Weight Shape pc 
Pen ee =a i ome ies (PO gi 
tion 
Original Adjusted Original Adjusted 
data data data data 
Rows._-- - Cabins % |S ga e 0. 0398 | RE ae ant 
Sex X shape 4] 15,6037] 3.8756 | 1.3504 | 0.0012 |... 
Sex y 1 . 2056 14. 0559** 1.0536 |. . 0087 
Shape : j 1 83.0146**| 106. 8553** oe 4773**| 7. 2093** 
Sex X shape total 3 32. 9413 | 41. 5956 2. 3935 | 2. 4064 
Error____. | 457| 2.5859 | 2.5490 | 0054 | - 
Total oN ee 489 | 3.8258 see 





| 


*Significant at 5-percent level; **significant at 1-percent level. 





TABLE 3.—Analyses of variance of 1 F, and 2 backcross populations of watermelon 
varieties separated according to sex and shape 

















(Sun Moon and Stars X | sppace ae ioht) 
Baby Delight X Dove ——— Queen) X Winter | uv gg ys A 
Queen 
Source of | | Be 
variation | | | | | ] 
Degrees} | Degrees | | | Degrees | | 
of | Variance F of | Variance | F of | Variance F 
freedom| freedom | | | freedom | 
pied | | | (UR eet, Ire ieee 
Sex. es 1| 14.078 | 3.32 1| 4.846 | 1.07 | 1} 15.268 | 4.13 
Shape____- eee 1 | 26. 3541 6. 22* 1 41, 120 | 9. 11**| 1 | 7.444 | 2.01 
Error___-- 3 227 | 4.239 81 | 4.515 | 139 3. 696 | 
Total... ... 229 | 4. 379 | : | 83 4. 960 | 141 3. 804 ‘ 
| | | 








*Significant at 5-percent level; **significant at 1-percent level. 


Where it was possible to show the degree of correlation between 
shape and weight with sexes separated, the coefficient for the 
monoecious sex was usually higher than for the andromonoecious 
sex,—0.49 (326 degrees of freedom) for the former and—0.26 (160 
degrees of freedom) for the latter, in F, of the cross Northern Sweet x 
Dove, comprising 490 plants. Both coefficients were highly significant. 

On the other hand, there are several F; and backcross populations 
where no significant degrees of correlation are found. In Baby 
Delight < Dove there were coefficients of —0.13. (151 degrees of 
freedom) and —0.07 (53 degrees of freedom) for the two sexes; 
neither coefficient approached the 5-percent level of significance. 

Data from F; and backcross populations of Dove < Baby Delight, 
Peerless X Baby Delight, and Sun Moon and Stars * Winter Queen 
also showed correlation coefficients below the 5-percent level of 
significance. 

An improvement in the magnitude of the correlation coefficients 
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occurred when shape and weight data were grouped according to 
Mendelian phenotypes. The correlation coefficient for the Mendelian 
classes was —0.8630, instead of the —0.3128, as indicated in table 2 
for total sources of variation. 


ESTIMATING THE NUMBER OF GENES SEGREGATING FOR WEIGHT IN 
NORTHERN SWEET X DOVE 


The magnitude of a standard deviation for weight distribution in a 
segregating population is governed by some other factors in addition 
to the environmental and genetic sources of variability already con- 
sidered. Two of these are the numerical frequency of the population 
and the magnitude of the spread in terms of the theoretical binomial 
governing the population distribution. Consequently, the statistical 
constants for a theoretical population will require adjustment for 
these two factors before comparison with the statistics of an observed 
population is permissible. 

The steps by which the number of genes segregating for weight 
inheritance (table 4) in the cross Northern Sweet * Dove was esti- 
mated will be first stated briefly and then illustrated. 


TABLE 4.—Constants of weight calculated from F, progeny and parent populations 
connected with the history of the cross Northern owe X Dove watermelons 


























‘yn viron lenetic 
Arithmetic Total Environ Genetic 
Type of Mendelian population mean variance ot a Ba i i iati 
weight (Sm?) variance deviation 
(S2) ( &) 
kg. 
Dove grown with F2__._..__...-...--- af 7. 4640. 85 3. 633 
Dove grown with backcross to Dove_-_____- 8. 61+ . 56 4. 997 
Northern Sweet grown with Fy_______- 3. 244+ .08 1. 446 
Northern Sweet grown with backcross of Fi to 
Northern Sweet_______- 3. 30+ . 35 1. 518 
Fi grown vb 2 ea eae: _.| 4.62+ .21 1. 608 | 
Seah 8 E> ¢ R ee e O ROe OR Moree a ee -| 5.02 3. 826 1. 446 | 1. 543 
Fi backcrossed to Dove._____- Soe, | 8. 138 4.997 | 1.772 
F; backcrossed to Northern Sweet_...-______- 4.72 | 2. 807 1. 518 1. 135 





The number of genes which determine the inheritance of a quantita- 
tive character in a given population is the exponent of the generalized 
binomial [1+(n+1)]" whose standard deviation corresponds most 
closely to the value of @ in the following procedure: 

The value of S,, the genetic standard deviation of an obtained 
segregating population, is the square root of the difference between 
the variance of that population (S,,?) and the environmental variance 
(S.?) of the homozygous populations planted with it (i. e., both parents 
and F,). If S, does not fall within the limits of certain calculated 
S,; values (see 0.707 for 1 gene and 2.310 for 100 genes in table 6), it 
should be transformed (by division or subtraction) until it does. 
S, is then compared (see table 6) with the nearest generalized bino- 
mial standard deviation (S,;), which has been adjusted for (1) 
differential population frequency and (2) binomial spread, as follows: 

(1) Frequency: values of f, f,, and f,? in the frequency distribution for the 


theoretical population of S,; are multiplied by the ratio of the total numbers of the 
observed to the theoretical populations." 


(2) Binomial spread: x (fully adjusted genetic standard deviation) is to S, as 
the obtained population geometric mean (properly fitted and transformed with 
the same factor as S,) is to the-generalized binomial [1-+-(n+-1)]" geometric mean. 


11 Frequency adjustment for powers above 10 makes such little difference that it may be omitted. 
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EstiMATInc GEOMETRIC MEAN WEIGHT 


One may temporarily consider the true modal class value of the 
observed population as the geometric mean of the observed population. 
It will also be the geometric mean of the two terms of a bracketed 
binomial which produces a curve giving the best possible x? fit with 
the observed population regrouped on geometrically senna class 
intervals. One requires a number of trial binomials all having the 
same geometric mean, including the values of the upper and lower 
limits of the segregating population range, as well as the mean values 
of the two parents. When one has the best fitting binomial one may 
calculate its standard deviation S’,” for comparison with tabular 
values of S;;. To illustrate: 


(1) The modal class value which most nearly fits all four of the histograms 
belonging to the F, population, Northern Sweet X Dove, at the bottom of figure 4 
is by inspection about 4.2 kg. or 4.4-kg., the parental weights are about 3.2 and 
7.5 kg., and the weight range limits are ‘about 1.7 and 9.7 kg. A good series of 
trial binomials for the two geometric means 4.2 and 4.4 are as follows: 


4.2: (3.2+5.5) (2.7+6.5) (2.2+8.0) (1.7+ 10.4) (1.2+ 14.7) (0.7+ 25.2) 
4.4: (3.2+6.1) (2.7+7.2) (2.2+8.8) (1.7+11.4) (1.2+16.1) (0.7+27.7). 


(2) Geometric expansion of one or two serves to identify the most likely ones 
for further testing. It is necessary to obtain the frequencies and class values of a 
theoretical population and the class values with which to regroup the raw data for 
x? testing. This may be done as indicated in the next section. 


TABLE 5.—Best fitting binomial terms for a geometric mean of 4.5 kg., and x? values 
of bracketed binomials (S’,) compared with tabular binomial Pt te deviations 
(Sz:) of the series [1+ (n+1)]" adjusted for frequency calculated with the weight 
data of 490 F, Northern Sweet Dove watermelon fruits 


| | | 5-percent | | Tabular or | 





; he cen | Bracketed | Fitted | Soi (fre- | Difference 
Binomial exponent | binomial | x? a" ad or 8’, | quency ad-| S'o-Sti! 

| | evel | justed) | 

| | | | | | 

| | 
- a 2.7+ 7.5 1. 846 | 5.991 | 1.725 | 0. 721 1.004 
RS | 2249.20! 6.516 | 9.488 | 1.739 ‘989 | -7, 
Dies | 1. 9+-10. 66 8. 141 | 11.070 | 1.719 | 1. 166 . 553 
ies |} 1.7+11.9 12. 967 | 14. 067 | 1. 688 | 1.291 | .397 
10 | 1,4+-14.5 9. 893 15. 507 | 1. 829 | 1. 390 | 439 
12 1, 2+16. 88 10. 412 | 14. 067 | 1. $04 | A, | .429 
14 1. 24-16. 88 9. 753 15. 507 | 1. 734 | 1.2 | . 186 
16__ 1. 04-20. 25 15. 568 | 15. 507 | 1. 874 | 1.592 | .282 
ss... | 1. 04-20. 26 13. 627 18. 307 1. 748 | i | .101 (—0. 144) 
, SS . .8+25.31 | 16.353 15. 507 | 1. 937 1.6 . 238 ( —. 092) 
22... .84-25.31 | 17. 146 | 18. 307 | 1. 850 | 3. - 112 ( —. 653) 
= et. } . 84-25. 31 19. 799 | 18. 307 1. 728 | 1.7 . 039 ( —. 014) 
26 sonal . 7+28. 93 23. 337 | 18. 307 | 1.811 | 1. . 001 ( +. 021) 
- See ~ $ . 7+28. 93 19. 955 | 21.026 | 1. 734 1. - 111 ( +.054) 
30 re " a, . 6433. 75 15. 300 | 18. 307 | 1.831 | L . 044 ( +. 084) 











1 cialis tie differences were found by using 1.791 as an average value of S’,. 

2 Higher values of Sp; are not frequency adjusted because binomial frequencies are so great that 10-place 
logarithms are inadequate to give enough significant figures and the adjusted values are increased so little 
that the calculation is unnecessary. 


12 §’, values for the 490 fruits are given in table 5, column 5. 
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REGROUPING Raw WeEiGuHT Data 


Each trial binomial has its own rate of difference between class 
values, necessitating a new regrouping of raw data for each new trial. 
The rate of difference for any binomial series is found by the formula: 
last_term\+ aE leet Ree See - 
first term)"’ Where ” is the exponent or any assume 
number of genes. For example, in the case of (1.2+14.7)" the rate 
of difference between all terms of a geometric progression is the 14th 
root of 14.7/1.2, or of 12.25, readily found by logarithms. The log of 
12.25 is 1.088136, and of the 14th root 0.077724, the antilog of which 
is 1.196. There will be 15 terms in the theoretical population of 
which the first is 1.2 kg.; the second and succeeding terms are obtained 
by multiplying by 1.196 the foregoing term value until the last term, 
which is 14.7, is reached. At the outset three values are known: 1.2 
for the first, 4.2 for the eighth or mode, and 14.7 for the last or 15th, 
as convenient checks on arithmetic while multiplying. Upon learn- 
ing all 15 class values, class limits are set up as follows: 

Mean class values_----_--- 1.2 1.4 17 2.1 2.5 2.9 ete. 
Clings limite... 22... 1.3-1.5 1.6-1.9 2.0-2.3 2.4-2.7 2.8-3.2 

Regrouping the raw data into these intervals furnishes an observed 
frequency distribution for a x? comparison with the theoretical popula- 
tion having the same class values, but with frequencies found as 
described in the following step. 


Rate equals 


CALCULATING THEORETICAL CLASS FREQUENCIES 


The regrouped population can be compared with the theoretical 
population obtained by expanding (1.2+14.7)'* and adjusting the 
coefficients of each term for the obtained total of 490. The theoretical 
population total of the 14th power is 16,384 (table 6); therefore it is 
necessary to multiply the coefficient for each term by 490/16,384, or 
0.0299. 


eT TTS A ee ag rae eC 1.4 ee OE Sr. RO ee 
TSN OER Seat eh EAN eae PR 1 6 3 21 40 58 
HE SUNT i a a Mae ert aia 4 27 109 300 599 89.8 
Class values !_________- 4°39: 6:0) “6:50: 7. 3 “8rBr - TOree Ls 
Cpserved #. 2s ck 111 79 85 56 24 5 1 
Calculated 2__-._______-_ 102.6 89.8 59.9 30.0 10.9 2:7 .4 


1 Class values above and below tbe range of observed values are omitted. 
Total frequency is 490. 
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TaBLe 6.—Data for estimating the probable number of Mendelian genes segregating 
in quantitative inheritance problems with geometric interaction 























| Modal fre- Total age eit devi . tac 
y : quency in tion (sum o ation (Spi) o opulation in 
Number of genes | binomial | binomial | [1+{n+1)]* modal class 
| series | coefficients) (geometric) ! 
| | 
Number Number | Percent 
DE inthe line paras aapmacoeconk bo asmteoenwcisiaineweten 2 OT, AE paseo Sei 
SE SAS A | 2 4 831 50. 00 
RRO ED ORE SR ERS eee ore: Sameer waimee 8 = gk, SRS R Eee 
RE SE Ce eee a ee 6 16 1. 021 37. 50 
Te cle cinerea ioe 32 ef See 
__ ERE RTEN REE STR Pa, IS a epee 20 64 1.171 31. 25 
Lis ee Ee eee (ee Mee ene 128 eh eee nae 
Merete nn alt Sain ata on clad mainte wrtcie | 70 256 1. 292 27. 34 
Pepereher re Peso re ee eek te 8, | 252 1,024 1, 389 24.61 
| ee ae CaaS 924 4, 096 1. 474 22. 56 
Ere ieee odoin wk Lie de diane cues Wad wai | 8, 432 16, 384 1, 545 20. 95 
i ated ciated a Pua teniht datinineh cekibicnwaiegs | 12) 870 65, 536 1. 590 19. 64 
EY ee, ens Bee ge od ae akawhae | 48, 620 262, 144 1. 646 18, 55 
SCR SE ER AES Lee ae eee \ 184, 756 1, 048, 576 1. 699 17. 62 
Reo ee Bete oe at | 705, 432 4, 194, 304 1. 738 16. 82 
SNES Re Pe eee et ee eee 2, 704, 156 16, 777, 216 "1777 16. 12 
ARE LE  Cheene aiee = iciates | 10, £00, 600 67, 108, 864 1. 812 14. 50 
EE CRE, rie RE eR eal y Onl ee | 40, 116, 600 268, 435, 456 1. 845 14. 94 
a ANA a SES ie a ome 155, 117, 520 1, 073, 741, 824 1, 875 14. 45 
Logarithm of Logarithm of 
number number 
8. 7789325 DD Bec a5 oss | 14. 00 
9. 3680276 JC 3 eee | 13. 58 
9. 9578531 eee ee 2 13. 2] 
10. 5483313 itv See 12. 86 
11. 1393959 12. 0411998 1. 981 12. 54 
11. 7309904 iS Sata 12. 24 
12. 3230661 ls | 9 eee 11. 96 
12. 9155809 =) 8 eens 11.70 
13. 5084974 Lk. eee ee 11. 46 
14. 1017835 15. 0514998 2. 105 11. 23 
21. 8283843 | ye ae Ra 9.12 
29. 0038539 | 30. 1029996 2.3104 7.96 
' 








1If this column is recalculated by arithmetic progression, the entire data will be useful in all cases of arith- 
metic or geometric interaction. Values not shown can be approximated by location on a curve connecting 


the given points, or calculated by the formula Ss;?= (4) - ey)” where r=(1+n)!", n=genes. 


TrestiInG GOopDNEss OF Fir 


The x? test is the best gage of success in estimating the correct 
geometric mean. After three or four theoretical populations are 
calculated it is easy to see how an even better fitting population can 
be estimated by shifting the assumed geometric means lower or higher 
or by shifting the range of the binomial up or down. The theoretical 
population just calculated gives a x” value of 71.678 with 8 degrees of 
freedom.’ The shape of the frequency distribution then showed that 
an improvement could be made with a geometric mean at 4.4 kg. 
instead of 4.2. When this was done with the binomial (1. 2+ 16. iia 
the x’ value was 20.875 for 8 degrees of freedom. After again shift- 
ing the geometric mean to 4.5 kg. and the binomial to (1.2+ 16.9)" 
the x? was reduced to 9.753, which for 8 degrees of freedom must be 
considered a very good fit with 5- -percent tabular significance at 15.507. 
Success in finding better binomials is shown by the improvement made 
in regrouping raw data. For binomial (1.2+14.7)'* the percentage 
modal class frequency is 22.7, but for (1.2+16.9)* it is 20.8, which is 
very close to the tabular value of 20.95 from table 6. Shifting the 
assumed mean to any other value than 4.5 kg. increased x’, and widen- 


13 Classes with frequencies below 5 should be combined with adjoining classes. 
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ing or contracting the binomial range beyond 1.2 to 16.9 increased 
is Z . sas dies : 

x’; therefore the true geometric mean is bracketed with the mean and 
range thus found. 


Finpinc Brest Estimate oF NUMBER OF SEGREGATING GENES 


Data of table 4 show that the 490 weights of the F, population had 
a variance from total sources of 3.826 and the Northern Sweet parental 
line planted with it had an environmental variance of 1.446. There- 
fore, by the formula for a genetic standard deviation, S, is 1.543. 
Table 6 indicates that the closest S,; is 1.545 for the generalized bino- 
mial (1+15)", which has a geometric mean of 3.88 for comparison 
with the obtained population geometric mean of 4.5 kg. 

It was learned that any assumed number of genes as well as 14 will 
give a bracketed x? value, but only provided the geometric mean was 
4.5 kg. The results of extending the assumed number of genes lower 
and higher than 14 is shown in table 5. The 15 trial binomials hay- 
ing the best fitting x? value for even numbers 2 to 30 gave an average 
genetic standard deviation (S’,) of 1.791. Value for S);, on the other 
hand, increased as the number of genes increased; consequently, the 
best estimate of gene number is that for which the difference between 
S’, and S,, is least; in the present case this is between 24 and 26. 

The hypothesis of 25 genes may also be tested by calculating a pro- 
portion in which @, or the adjusted genetic standard d>viation, is to 
S, of the obtained population as the obtained population geometric 
mean is to the generalized binomial geometric mean. 

Calculation of z is as follows: 


2/1.543 =4.5/3.88, in which r=1.790 


ESTIMATING NUMBER OF GENES SEGREGATING FOR WEIGHT IN 
BACKCROSS POPULATIONS 


The two populations of F,; Northern Sweet x Dove backcrossed 
to both parents were also analyzed for estimated gene number. 
Table 4 shows that the backcross to Northern Sweet had an environ- 
mental variance (S,?) of 1.518 estimated from the Northern Sweet 
planted with it and that 2.807 is the variance of the segregating 
population. The estimate of the genetic standard deviation (S,) 
becomes /2.807—1.518, which equals 1.135. The indicated tabular 
binomial was (1+7)*® whose geometric mean is 2.646 and whose S;, 
adjusted for a frequency difference of 64 versus 490 is 1.166. The 
fitted binomial of the backcross population (fig. 5) is (1.1+15.28)”, 
whose geometric mean is 4.1 kg. If the adjusted standard deviation 
of the generalized binomial (S,,) is to be calculated by proportion, 
as for F,, allowance must be made for the fact that only half as many 
genes’ are segregating in a backcross as in F., and the weight incre- 
ment will be only half that obtained in F,. Therefore, the value 
of calculated by proportion. will be twice the weight increase to be 
expected. The proportional adjusted value of & is calculated as 
follows: z is to 1.166 as 4.1 is to 2.646; @ is 1.807. The increment 
is 0.641 (1.807—1.166), half of which is 0.321; therefore, 1.166 plus 
0.321 is 1.487. This final value of % (1.487) corresponds to a tabular 
genetic standard deviation of 12 genes (table 6); consequently the 
fitted binomial is (1.1-+15.28)” and the estimate of 12 genes agrees 
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Figure 5.—Results of curve fitting between theoretical and observed popula- 
tions of F,; of Northern Sweet X Dove and of F; backcrossed to both parents, 
using two sets of bracketed binomials from table 5. A, The most probable 
binomials raised to the 25th and 12th powers. B, A random selection of 
other bracketed binomials shown in table 5 raised to the 14th and 7th powers 


with the two estimates of 12 or 13 pairs of genes made from analysis 
of the F, data, where the best fitted binomials (0.8+25.31)* and 
(0.7+28.93)* bracketed the S,, for 25 genes. 

Analysis of the backcross to Dove is less satisfactory, however, as 
may be expected when the backcross parent is heterozygous. The 
gene number 12 was therefore arbitrarily adopted, and the popula- 
tion fitted to a curve based on the fitted binomial (1.9-+ 22.9), with 
population geometric mean of 6.6 kg. The results of curve fitting 
in all three of the populations of this cross are shown graphically 
in figure 5. 

DISCUSSION 


Variance analyses of the foregoing data confirm the observations of 
Weetman (/3) and Rosa (9) regarding the relation of shape to sex 
and weight; and furthermore they indicate a strong probability of 
genetic linkage in both instances. Especially is this true in the case 
of the sex-shape interaction, where linkage values have been calcu- 
lated for F, and backcross populations. The shape-weight interaction 
is not readily measured because of the presence of many genes for 
weight, probably 12 or 13 loci in the cross Northern Sweet Dove, 
only 1 of which need be on the same chromosome with that for shape 
in order to account for the weak though highly significant coefficient 
calculated. The covariance data between shape and weight in this 
same F, population, —0.3128 for total sources of variance and —0.3755 
for random error sources of variance, are in close agreement with the 
—0.34 and —0.41 found by Weetman in 2 different F, populations; 
but other segregating waits Waa fail to show any significant degrees 


of correlation between shape and weight. 
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Such discrepant data for shape and weight are to be expected from 
cross to cross, because Citrullus vulgaris has 11 pairs of chromosomes, 
and the 12 or 13 pairs of genes indicated for the cross Northern 
Sweet < Dove are probably well scattered among the chromosomes. 
Furthermore, where soiltele loci determine the effects of 1 character 
like weight the ones involved in 2 different crosses will hardly be 
the same. 

The excessive x? values for the locus Aa, shown in table 1 for most 
populations, require an adjustment to care for this distortion. Snede- 
cor and Cox’s adjustment of frequencies and sums for expected sub- 
class numbers (11) was designed for such cases. In table 2 variances 
for weight and shape calculated from the original data are compared 
with adjusted values, and a general improvement from adjustment is 
evident. The only change in interpretation, however, concerns the 
variance in weight due to sex, where the original nonsignificant 
variance of 0.2056 became 14.0559, significant at the 1-percent point. 

Calculations have shown that sex and weight are both probably 
linked with shape and should therefore be linked with each other. 
Consequently, the adjusted values are in harmony with expectations, 
and the mildness of the sex-weight interaction 1s explicable on the 
assumption that the sex and weight loci are on opposite sides of the 
shape locus and too far apart for the3 interaction to be strongly marked. 

The positive skewness associated with F, populations interacting 
with geometric effects might at first be mistaken to indicate dominance 
of genes for small size. However, this occurs mostly because genetic 
intervals are smaller at the beginning of the range; hence the popula- 
tion tends to heap up at that part and spread out on the other end of 
the range. Class frequencies are the same in a binomial whether 
interaction is arithmetic or geometric, but the shape of the outline 
depends on the type of gene interaction; increase by a common number 
for arithmetic interaction gives uniform class intervals, and increase 
by a common rate for geometric interaction gives increasingly longer 
class intervals. 

If measurements of the F, population under consideration were made 
in pounds rather than kilograms the geometric mean would have been 
about 9.2 pounds instead of 4.2 kg. and the S, about 3.395 pounds 
instead of about 1.543 kg. The value 3.395 is so high that column 4 
of table 6 cannot be entered even at 100 genes, and the most logical 
transformation would be from pounds to some unit of the metric 
system. Division of the mean and S, expressed in pounds by the 
conversion factor 2.2 gives kilogram values more nearly comparable 
to the scale of tabular S,,; values. 

The need already pointed out for adjusting theoretical and brack- 
eted binomials to compensate for inevitable elesei in spread was 
also stated by Powers (8) in his study of the sources contributing to 
environmental variances. Powers found that the experimental design 
should include both parents and the F, generation in each block. 
The environmental variance is calculated as the geometric mean of 
the variances of the three homozygous populations; in other words, 
each parental population occupies one of three different portions of 
the environmental range. 

In the Northern Sweet < Dove populations used for this study, the 
Northern Sweet parent alone had sufficient seed for inclusion in all 10 
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blocks; consequently, the environmental variance (S,’) in this problem 
was assumed to be given by this one parent. For comparison, how- 
ever, calculation of the S? from data of all 3 homozygous generations 
planted with the F, (see table 4) generation was made and found to 
indicate the segregation of 30 genes instead of 25 genes. This may 
mean that sampling the parental range at only 1 point instead of 3 
points gave the best agreement with analysis by subtraction of S’, 
average values in table 5 from S,;._ In any event, planting all 3 paren- 
tal generations along with F, in each block would be very difficult if 
not impossible in most plant material. 

Practically all the authors cited in this study agree that gene 
interaction in weight inheritance, at least, is geometric. Sinnott (10) 
states the argument as follows: 

Fruit size differences at maturity are due to several distinct and apparently 
independent processes. The production of new cells by division, the expansion 
of cells to their final size, the attainment of reproductive maturity (which affects 
the duration of cell division), and the development of the secondary cell wall 
(which affects the extent of cell enlargement) are four such processes. ... If 
one gene tends to double the number of cells . . . and another to triple their 
volume, the combined effect of the two will be to multiply the volume of the fruit 


by six times. 

Consequently, it is believed that a method of estimating total 
number of segregating genes in multiple-factor inheritance of a char- 
acter like weight is significant on- the grounds that if the main effects 
are geometric, the overlap between genetic classes smoothes out the 
effects of other phenomena like linkage. If the correct geometric 
mean is known, then the effective segregating range, together with the 
genetic standard deviation, may be calculated; and the most probable 
number of segregating genes is given by the adjusted value of the 
appropriate standard deviation of [1+ (n+1)]". 

When 12 or 13 pairs of genes segregate in an F, generation, a back- 
cross to a homozygous parent should segregate at the same 12 or 13 
loci but only half as frequently as in F,. Table 4, which gives weight 
constants for the generations planted with the F, generation, shows 
that the Dove parent was undoubtedly heterozygous for weight genes. 
Consequently, the tabular value of S,; cannot show precisely whether 
the F, gene number involves 12 or 13 loci. Since the original F, was 
undoubtedly heterozygous, it is possible that another F, population 
from the same cross might show 11 or even 14 loci. 

The population from the backcross to Northern Sweet is the only 
one from a backcross to a homozygous parent, and its number of 
segregating genes was estimated by adjusting the first trial generalized 
binomial by one-half the increment indicated by the method of ad- 
justing the F, population of the same cross. This argument is sup- 
ported by the fact that, when F, and backcross generations are 
adjusted, respectively, by the full and the half increment computed, 
the estimated number of segregating genes is 25 and 12 according to 
expectation. 


SUMMARY 


In the watermelon the 2 characters fruit shape (O elongate vs. o 
spherical) and plant sex habit (A monoecious vs. a andromonoecious) 
are shown to be linked with a cross-over value ranging from 0.136 
+0.029 for a backcross population of 140 plants to 0.207+0.010 
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for segregating F; populations totaling 2,085 plants and to 0.350 
+0.035 for an F, population of 301 plants. 

Fruit shape and fruit weight are significantly correlated in three 
groups of crosses (including backcrosses), in the best designed popu- 
lation of which r= —0.313 from total sources of variance and —0.86: 
for the four sex-shape Mendelian phenotypes; but the two characters 
fail to show significant correlation in some other crosses. Linkage 
a gi are impossible because of multiple-factor determination of 
weight. 

Weight data distributed according to sex phenotypes show weakly 
significant or nonsignificant differences between the mean weights 
from the two sex types, but linkage between sex type and one of the 
weight genes is probable in the particular cross studied. 

Number of genes segregating for weight inheritance in the cross 
Northern Sweet (about 3.2 kg.) X Dove (about 8.0 kg., heterozygous 
for weight) was estimated from the F, population at 25 genes and from 
the backcross to Northern Sweet at 12 genes. 

Gene number estimation was made by comparison of the geometric 
mean and genetic standard deviation of the observed populatign with 
the geometric mean and standard deviation of the generalized binomial 
[1+(n+1)]" when adjusted for differences in population frequency 
and spread. 

When the true geometric mean of a segregating population is known, 
a good-fitting binomial can be made for any postulated number of 
genes; hence, the most probable number must be estimated according 
to the genetic standard deviation of the original uncorrected data 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING THE INSECTICIDAL ACTION 
OF PYRETHRUM EXTRACTS ON THE BEET LEAFHOPPER! 


By F. H. Harriss, associate entomologist, J. D. DECouRsEY, junior entomologist, 
and R. N. Hormaster, field aide, Division of Truck Crop and Garden Insect 
Investigations, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research 
Administration, United States Department of Agriculture * 


INTRODUCTION 


The beet leafhopper (Hutettiz tenellus (Bak.)) is the vector of curly 
top, a disease of beets, beans, tomatoes, and other crops. Pyrethrum 
extract applied in oil as an atomized mist has been found to be very 
effective against the insect (2, 4),° and the practicability of this 
method for protecting sugar beets grown for seed under the mild 
winter conditions of the Southwest has been demonstrated (7). 
Owing to continued movements of the insect from desert breeding 
areas to the cultivated sections during the earlier and more susceptible 
stages of plant growth, it has been found extremely difficult to con- 
trol curly top in beets grown for sugar (4). 

The variability of the results obtained in field tests during the 
course of insecticide investigations on the beet leafhopper suggested 
that the insecticidal action of pyrethrum-oil sprays was being in- 
fluenced by temperature or other weather factors. Several references 
in the literature on pyrethrum show that temperature may exercise 
an important effect on the insecticidal action of this material. 
Chevalier (3) found that the insecticidal effect of pyrethrum extract 
on cochylis caterpillars was much greater at 16° C. than at 36°, and 
Hartzell and Wilcoxon (6) reported that when rose chafer adults in a 
moribund state from pyrethrum intoxication were exposed to a higher 
temperature, the processes of recovery and death were both accelerated. 
According to Fleming (5), pyrethrum sprays were much more effective 
against the Japanese beetle in warm, sunny weather than under cool, 
cloudy conditions. Béttcher (/) tested pyrethrum extract both as a 
stomach poison and as a contact insecticide on the honeybee and 
found in each case that the toxic effect was greater at 20° C. than 
at 34.5°. 

The present paper describes results of laboratory tests on the 
relative effectiveness of pyrethrum extracts under different controlled 
conditions of temperature and relative humidity. The chief purpose 
of the study was to ascertain the probable causes of variation in 
control of the beet leafhopper with pyrethrum-oil sprays. 

1 Received for publication January 27, 1944. 
2 The authors express their <—eme to J. R. Douglass for supervision during the present study, to 
L. B. Reed for his interest and help in the preparation of the manuscript, and to workers of the Division of 


Insecticide Investigations of this Bureau for analyses of the pyrethrum extracts used. 
% Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 565. 
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METHODS, APPARATUS, AND MATERIALS 


The insects used in these experiments were adult females of the beet 
leafhopper collected from Russian-thistle (Salsola pestifer (A. Nels.)) 
near Twin Falls, Idaho. Some of the first collections were made with 
a sweep net, but this method was superseded by the use of the mobile 
collecting trap described by Douglass and Bean.* To avoid pos- 
sible variation arising from differences in sex ratio of the groups of 
insects used in different experiments, female leafhoppers were used 
exclusively. The insects were collected 1 or 2 days before they were 
to be used in spray tests and were caged on a large beet plant in the 
laboratory during that time. The insects were selected at random 
in groups of 10, injured or obviously parasitized specimens being 
avoided, and were placed in smaller cages by means of a small suction 
tube. These cages of insects were then separated at random into the 
various groups to receive different treatments. 

The cages (fig. 1, C) were 4 inches in length and about 2 inches in 
diameter and were made by cementing small sheets of cellulose acetate 
(gage 0.02 inch) in the form of cylinders and closing the ends with 
wire-mesh caps. A small brass grommet was placed in the center 
of the screen cap at one end of the cage to provide an opening. Small 
sugar beets grown in the greenhouse were used as host plants. Leaves 
used in the cages were trimmed to a common pattern to make them 
uniform in size and shape. The cages were mounted on the plants 
by thrusting a single leaf through the grommet and closing the opening 
with a split rubber stopper mounted around a bit of cotton on the 
petiole. The insects were introduced through a small hole punched 
in the sleeve portion of the cap and side wall of the cage, which was 
opened and closed by rotating the cap. 

Standardized methods were used so that each group of insects 
would be sprayed in as nearly the same manner as possible. The 
methods were also designed to permit spraying under controlled 
temperature-humidity conditions and to eliminate the excess spray 
from the cabinet® to avoid fumigation effects. The equipment, 
which included an electric blower, a funnel, and pieces of flexible metal 
tubing, is illustrated in figure 1, A. 

When the insects were sprayed under different conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity, the apparatus was placed in a controlled 
cabinet with the exhaust end of the spray duct protruding through a 
circular opening to the outside of the chamber (fig. 1, A). A small 
door in the cabinet permitted manipulation of the plant and insertion 
of cages in the device in preparation for spraying. The insects were 
sprayed in two ways, (1) while caged on the plants, and (2) before 
being placed on the plants. In the first method spraying was accom- 
plished by bending the leaf petiole and inserting the cage through an 
aperture into a section of the tube that was opened and closed by 
rotating a metal sleeve (fig. 1, D). Opposing edges of the metal parts 
were padded with felt to permit closure of the opening without injury 
to the petiole. When the leafhoppers were to be sprayed before being 
placed on the plants, corks were placed in the grommet openings to 
confine the insects before and during spraying, and the cages were 
later mounted on the plant by the method just described. 

4 Dovetass, J. R., and BEAN, E. H. A MOBILEINSECT-COLLECTING TRAP. U.S. Bur. Ent. and Plant 
Quar. ET-146, 2 pp., illus. 1939. [Processed.] 


5 ANNAND, P. N., and Harrigs, F.H. TEMPERATURE-HUMIDITY CONTROLLED CABINETS FOR THE STUDY 
oF Insects, U. 8. Bur. Ent. and Plant Quar. ET~-159, 6 pp., illus. 1940. [Processed.] 
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For spraying the insects alone, the cage could be placed in the 
intake tube, or ahead of the suction fan, with the advantage that this 
portion of the system could be washed more thoroughly to remove 
spray residues (fig. 1, B). After the cage had been inserted in either 
position the blower was started by a switch outside the cabinet, and 
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Figure 1.—Diagram illustrating methods and equipment used in spraying beet 
leafhoppers under controlled conditions of temperature and relative humidity: 
A, General arrangement of equipment as installed in a constant-temperature 
cabinet; B, intake duct opened for insertion of the cage; C, cage for holding 
10 leafhoppers; D, method of inserting cage in spray duct near its outer end. 
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the spray material was directed into the funnel-shaped intake of the 
apparatus by means of a spray gun. In this way the spray mixed 
with conditioned air was conducted through the cage containing the 
insects and was passed to the outside of the chamber. The gun was 
charged with spray measured directly from a burette, was operated 
with compressed air at 40 pounds’ pressure, and was carefully adjusted 
to atomize 1 ml. of the material in 10 seconds. To aid in maintaining 
uniformity, each spray application was checked with a stop watch. 
Except in the first experiment, when 0.5 ml. was used, the spray 
charge was 1 ml., or, in other words, 1 ml. was applied to each cage of 
insects. The spray gun was carefully adjusted for each of the dif- 
ferent spray mixtures employed so that this quantity could be dis- 
charged in 10 seconds. 

Dust charges were weighed on an analytical balance and were 
applied in the same way as the sprays by means of a special dust 
gun.° The duster was operated with compressed air and was ad- 
justed to deliver a charge of 50 mg. in an interval of about 10 seconds. 

The temperatures in the cabinets were controlled so as to deviate 
from the mean not more than half a degree on the Fahrenheit 
scale, and the relative humidity to deviate not more than about 1 
percent. The blower was operated only during the time required to 
deliver the spray or dust charge so as to avoid affecting temperature 
and humidity in the cabinets by exhausting more conditioned air than 
was necessary to eliminate the excess material. The temperature 
of the spray entering the insect cages was checked with a thermometer 
(fig. 1, A) and also with a small thermocouple. Differences greater 
than 1 or 2 degrees from cabinet temperatures were not detected by 
either method. 

One cage of 10 insects was included in each test, and the treatments 
of any given experiment were tested an equal number of times on 
any given day. The tests were repeated on different days until the 
desired number of replicates was obtained. Mortality counts were 
based on observations made 24 hours after the application of in- 
secticides. This time interval was selected because preliminary tests 
had shown that at temperatures of 60° F., or above, it was sufficient 
to permit any recovery from sublethal dosages. 

Each time the cages were used, they were thoroughly washed in 
warm soapy water to remove spray residues and then were rinsed and 
dried with clean towels. 

Some of the experiments involved the transfer of the leafhoppers 
from one cage to another. This was accomplished by shaking them 
through a celluloid funnel fitted over open ends of the two cages. 
The leafhoppers were prevented from escaping while the funnel was 
substituted for the cap of the cage, and vice versa, by lightly shaking 
them downward. 

The pyrethrum-oil sprays consisted of 1 part of a proprietary 
petroleum extract of pyrethrum to 500 parts of an oil base. The base 
of the sprays used in studies of the effects of temperature and humidity 
consisted of 2 parts of white kerosene to 1 part of oil B (table 1). 
In tests of the effect of different base oils the above mixture and 
kerosene alone were compared with similar mixtures in which oils C 
and D were substituted for oil B. Different proportions of white 


6 HARRIES, F.H. A DUST GUN FOR LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS WITH INSECTICIDES. U.S, Bur. Ent. and 
Plant Quar. ET-180, 2 pp.. illus, 1941. [Processed.] 
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kerosene to oil B were also tested. The pyrethrum-water spray 
contained 1 part of a commerical alcoholic extract to 400 parts of dis- 
tilled water. The dust was mixed from a commercial preparation of 
petroleum extract in diatomaceous earth in the proportion of 1 part of 
this material by weight to 9 of tale. 


TaBLE 1.—Description of oils used in pyrethrum-oil sprays in experiments with the 
beet leafhopper 














Viscosity, Minimum 
Spray oil Gravity, Saybolt |Flash point,| Fire point, | \) culfon- 
Senay A. P.1.1 | Universal, | Cleveland | Cleveland |,.1°4 resid 
at 100° F. ated residue 
Seconds is! os: Percent 
/ Ae nes Se Metbae ea eA Yar ee ae Presa ri oS eee Beebe 96 
MP etre at Pile ne de ie Seb enconhuenntcaue eee 29. 0-33. 0 52-62 260 290 | 90 
DPC eae ane Became wumasenese 29. 5-32. 5 70-80 280 320 | 98 
| i 











1 American Petroleum Institute. 
2 White kerosene. 


All materials were kept under favorable conditions to prevent 
deterioration during the study. An analysis at the end of the period 
showed that there was 0.70 percent of pyrethrin I and 1.17 percent of 
pyrethrin II in the pyrethrum extract used in the oil sprays, 1.04 
percent of pyrethrin I and 1.10 percent of pyrethrin II in the 
impregnated diatomaceous earth used in the dust mixture, and 0.62 
percent of pyrethrin I in the water-spray extract. The percentage of 
pyrethrin II in the water-spray extract could not be determined. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


EFFECTS OF EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 


Preliminary experiments were conducted in which the leafhoppers 
were sprayed at five different temperatures with an oil mixture con- 
sisting of two-thirds white kerosene and one-third heavier oil (oil B) 
contaming pyrethrum extract, and with the same oil to which no 
pyrethrum was added. Insects treated with the pyrethrum-oil 
spray were included in two series that were sprayed (1) before being 
placed on the plants and (2) while caged on the beet leaves. In these 
preliminary tests each cage of insects was treated with a spray charge 
of 0.5 ml., or only one-half that used in the later tests. 

The results of these experiments, based on the means of 34 tests 
at 5 temperatures and the same number of comparable checks, are 
shown in table 2. There was a tendency for mortality to be higher at, 
the lower temperatures. A slight decrease in mortality for a drop in 
the temperature from 60° to 50° F. tends to show a reversal of the 
trend, but the occurrence of a considerable number of apparently 
though not actually dead insects at 50° indicated that the observation 
period of 24 hours was not long enough to reflect the full action of the 
spray at this temperature. Death or recovery from the effect of the 
spray was much more rapid at the higher temperatures, as was noted 
by Hartzell and Wilcoxon (6) in the case of rose chafer adults. 

In the unsprayed lots mortality was very low, averaging 3.53 4-0.55 
percent. Since these lots were in the cabinets at the time of the 
spraying operations, the low mortality indicates that there was no 
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important fumigating effect. There was a significantly higher mor- 
tality of 13.06+1.21 percent in the lots sprayed with oil containing 
no pyrethrum, showing that the oil base alone had an insecticidal 
effect. The effect of the oil, however, was small as compared with the 
combined effect of the oil and the pyrethrum, as the latter resulted in 
an average mortality of 42.06+2.08 percent when applied to the 
insects on the plants and 58.06+ 2.16 when applied to the insects first. 
The relative effect of the base oil may be exaggerated in the present 
case since it was necessary to reduce the concentration of pyrethrum 
extract to less than one-tenth that used by Douglass, Wakeland, and 
Gillett (4) in field experiments. 


TABLE 2.— Mortality of beet leafhoppers held at indicated temperatures and 50 percent 
relative humidity both during and after the application of pyrethrum-in-oil spray 
and of oil spray without pyrethrum 





Mortality in— 

















Temperature (° F.) ‘ a“ ‘ 
yrethrum- | Pyrethrum- : 
oil spray ! oil spray ? Oil spray? | Unsprayed 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
90__- ...-| 38.24+4.31 | 28. 5343.93 9. 41+1. 71 5, 881. 67 
80 wewncncescce-ee--- | 46,764448 | 25. 904-3. 36 5. 59-1. 39 1.76+ .7! 
7... a a ie pale ig eaters ae | 65. 594, 38 48. 24+-4. 86 11. 76+2. 81 3.244 .99 
60__. ae --| 71. 7643. 59 58. 533. 70 20. 883. 21 2. 06+ .91 
50__- ee R Ars én ..| 67.9444. 50 49. 71-4. 43 18. 243. 04 4. 7141, 39 
ne abet for ncsinncaae (P= 
emi ahed gli 12. 43 | 11,92 7. 40 3. 48 





1 Sprayed in cages of siticiieacins before they were placed on plants. 
2 Sprayed in cages of leafhoppers after they were placed on plants. 


A comparison of results for the two groups treated with the 
pyrethrum-oil spray shows a significant difference (16.00+3.00 per- 
cent) that is evidently due to protection afforded by the beet leaf 
during spraying. This fact also indicates that a more nearly standard 
treatment was obtained when the leafhoppers were sprayed before the 
cages were placed on the plants, since the position of the leaf and the 
location of the insects would vary in different containers. 

The effect on insect mortality of spray residues left on the beet 
leaves and in the cages was checked by the following procedure: 50 
empty cages were mounted on plants and treated at room tempera- 
tures of 70° to 80° F. with a spray charge of 1 ml. The cages were 
then removed and placed on fresh or unsprayed leaves, and clean 
cages were placed over the sprayed leaves. Leafhoppers were counted 
into the cages in both series and also into a third series of clean cages 
placed on unsprayed leaves. The insects were then held in a con- 
trolled cabinet at 80° F. and 50 percent relative humidity for 24 hours 
before examination. - The following results were obtained: 


Mortality 

Treatment: (percent) 
Sprayed cages on unsprayed leaves_-_- __- at 52. 6043. 71 
Clean cages over sprayed leaves _ 5x Sora : 4.40+1. 10 
Clean cages over unsprayed leaves_ seo . 38.6041. 23 


Mortality in the sprayed cages was significantly greater than in the 
other two groups, showirg that spray residues in the cages have an 
important effect. A higher mortality was obtained on sprayed leaves 
than on unsprayed leaves, but the difference is not significant. 
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Since it was not convenient to treat all the unsprayed insects with 
the blower apparatus, possible effects of this difference in treatment of 
sprayed and unsprayed insects were checked by a comparison of 
insects exposed to the action of the blower as in spraying with an 
otherwise strictly comparable group that was not so treated. Both 
groups of 50 lots each were held at 80° F. and 50 percent relative 
humidity for 24 hours before examination. The following results 
show no significant effect of the difference in treatment: 


Mortality 

Treatment: (percent) 
Unsprayed insects exposed in blower eee 2. 20+0. 65 
Unsprayed insects not exposed in blower- - - ae -2 2500s: . 57 


EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE 


A summary of the results of 34 tests each with sprayed and un- 
sprayed groups at 5 temperatures has been given in table 2. Statistical 
evaluation of the results by the method of analysis of variance showed 
that temperature had a highly significant effect on mortality in both 
series of tests of the pyrethrum-oil spray, as well as in the test of the 
base oil containing no pyrethum. A similar analysis of data on the 
unsprayed insects showed no significant effect of temperature on 
mortality. 

A significantly lower mortality at the higher temperature was again 
obtained when a portion of the preceding experiment was repeated. 
These results, based on means of 50 tests at each temperature, are 
given in table 3, together with results of a similar experiment in which 
the spray was applied at the intermediate temperature of 80° F. in 
each test and the insects held for observation at the different tem- 
peratures. 


TABLE 3.—The influence of temperature at 50 percent relative humidity on the mor- 
tality of beet leafhoppers treated with pyrethrum-in-oil spray while caged on 
plants 


TREATED AT DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES AND HELD FOR OBSERVATION AT 
THE SAME TEMPERATURES 


Mortality in 24 hours, of — 

















Temperature (° F.) 
Sprayed Unsprayed 
insects insects 
Percent Percent 
DN ei ue a she ita : |} 20. 00-+2. 23 1. 80+0. 67 
MRS kobe aoe a Be SE Sin Base . . .-| 23.80+2. 46 4.004 .89 
RSE eer Rare a e 42. 00-+3. 52 1.404 .49 
Re Oe : 53. 00+:3. 55 1.80+ .54 
Do acim oy ae mmancs ; ; . 46. 804-3. 93 3. 2041.15 
Difference required for significance (P=0.05) ; eee Ps 9. 20 2. 26 


TREATED AT 80° F. AND HELD FOR OBSERVATION PERIOD AT DIFFERENT 
TEMPERATURES 


Meche a. Rete Ceexsale a oy eee .--| 32.80+2. 76 2. 00-0. 69 
a oles Ce aneaaentinde swe ea sp tiwan . ---| 27.40+3. 52 1.404 .49 
_ ERR eee i . ----------| 40:8023.10 1.40+ .63 
, Need ees cE a stabi ; : --| 54, 80+3.30 1,40+ .57 
a SR aS reece en A diate soe ia ...---| 53.0043. 31 | 804 .48 





Difference required for significance (P=0.05) __- | 9.29 | 1.66 
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The similarity of the two sets of data in table 3 indicated that the 
lower mortality observed at higher temperatures was more closely 
associated with the temperature during the period of observation 
than with that prevailing at the time of spray application. Accord- 
ingly, it seemed that this lower mortality might be due largely to the 
effects of temperature upon the physiology of the sprayed insects 
rather than to its effect on the physical character and mode of action 
of the spray. 

The effect of temperatures prevailing at the actual time of spray 
application was tested more directly by spraying leafhoppers at dif- 
ferent temperatures and humidities and immediately transferring 
them all to clean cages held at 80° F. and 50 percent relative hu- 
midity. The transfer was accomplished in about 30 seconds. The 
results of 50 tests at each temperature as summarized in table 4 show 
that a significantly higher mortality of leafhoppers was obtained at 
100° than at 60° F. This is an effect directly opposite to that pro- 
duced when the insects were held at different temperatures after 
spraying. 

In a later experiment the insects were sprayed at room tempera- 
ture (70° to 80° F.) before they were placed on plants in clean cages 
and held for observation at different temperatures and humidities. 
The insects were transferred to clean cages within 10 seconds after 
being sprayed. This precaution was taken in order to eliminate the 
possible influence of spray residues. The effect of spray residues was 
also studied under the different conditions by placing unsprayed in- 


sects in sprayed cages. The results of 50 tests under each condition 
are summarized in table 5. 


TaBLE 4.—Mortality of beet leafhoppers sprayed with pyrethrum-in-oil at dif- 
ferent temperatures and relative humidities and held for observation at 80° F. 
and 50 percent relative humidity 

















Conditions during spraying 
ey in 
ae . ; | Relative 24 hours 
Temperature (° F.) | humidity 
Percent Percent 
ES ee eer Pee ee ate PSD A EL a ea ee 80 69. 80-2. 84 
_ Ree EEN Boe ERENT meres geo 20 | 70. 60-2. 63 
| See ee DiivGewkesunkoncdnessokmace ES Et es 80 53. 40+2. 85 
DE i Genta coma eaieetiawideurenkaatmiiee« Se atin ance haarcimcmiedib arcuate ama ce ioe 20 53. 00+2. 81 
Difference required for significance (P=0.05)_...............---2-2-2-}-- eee eee eee 7.98 











TaBLE 5.—Mortality of beet leafhoppers sprayed with pyrethrum-in-oil at room 
temperatures and held in clean cages under several conditions of temperature and 
humidity, and mortality when unsprayed but held in sprayed cages 

oe ee ee re 

Conditions after spraying | 





Mortality of— 























| Relative Sprayed Unsprayed | Unsprayed 

Temperature (° F.) | humidity | imsects in insects in insects in 

oe Y | clean cages |sprayed cages| clean cages 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Dn edbscanonscacecus 80 | 28.80+3.21 | 15.60+1.94 5. 80-1. 20 
a ABest Sd BURL ein wepaes wahoo dawee San ne 20 35. 6043.13 | 12.00+2. 22 11. 00+1. 88 
ie ee See ee as) cle cee ack kia beiws wenwed 80 65. 60-2. 40 18. 40+2. 58 80+ .48 
60... 20 | 81.40+2.00 | 28.6043. 46 | 1.604 .71 
| —— 
Differen required for significance | 
>_> Aaa is epee cea a 
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The data show that a highly significant increase in mortality of 
the treated insects also occurred at the lower temperature when the 
factor of spray residues in the cages was eliminated. Mortality of 
unsprayed insects placed in sprayed cages was significantly greater 
in most cases than in the corresponding checks, and the analysis of 
variance shows a highly significant influence of temperature on the 
toxic effect of the residues. 

In view of the foregoing results, the efficiency of pyrethrum sprays 
in the field appears to depend to a considerable extent upon the time 
of application with respect to the diurnal temperature gradient. It 
is concluded that, other conditions being favorable, the best time for 
spraying is during the late afternoon or evening when temperatures 
are relatively high and are followed by lower temperatures during 
the night. Temperatures during and following morning applica- 
tions are not so favorable, as they are relatively low in the early 
morning and rise during the day. The rate of decline in temperature 
after application should also be important. 


EFFECTS OF HUMIDITY 


The experiment summarized in table 4 demonstrated that there 
was no appreciable difference in the mortality of leafhoppers sprayed 
at 80 percent relative humidity and that of those sprayed at 20 per- 
cent. This indicates that the effectiveness of pyrethrum spray is 
not materially influenced by the relative humidity existing at the 
time of application. 

Studies of the effect of temperature and humidity following appli- 
cation of the spray showed an appreciably greater kill at the lower 
humidity at both temperature extremes (table 5), and the analysis 
of variance shows a highly significant effect of moisture with no evi- 
dence of an interaction or significant difference in the relative influ- 
ence of humidity under different temperatures. In these tests the 
possible influence of spray residues was excluded by transferring the 
Insects to clean cages before they were placed under the different 
controlled conditions. 

Further studies of the effect of the pyrethrum-oil spray under dif- 
ferent conditions of relative humidity were conducted by treating the 
leafhoppers at a series of different humidities at the same tempera- 
ture in one experiment and at high and low humidities at two tem- 
peratures in another experiment. A total of 50 tests was made at 
each humidity in the first experiment and 100 tests at each condition 
of temperature and humidity in the second. Insects in both experi- 
ments were sprayed while caged on the plants at different humidities 
and were held under these same humidities during the 24-hour ob- 
servation period. 

An analysis of variance of the results given in table 6 shows a 
highly significant influence of relative humidity, there being a pro- 
gressive increase in mortality with successively lower humidities. 
This effect of moisture appears relatively less pronounced than that 
of temperature shown in previous experiments, since a difference of 
only 12.40 percent mortality occurred under the extreme conditions 
of 10 and 90 percent relative humidity. The influence of humidity 
was more in evidence at 60° F. than at 100°. The results also sup- 


ported those of previous experiments by showing a higher mortality 
at 60° than at 100°. 
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TABLE 6.— Mortality of beet leafhoppers caged on plants at different relative humid- 
ities and temperatures during and after the application of pyrethrum in oil 


Mortality of- 





a : DOS eases a ae 
Temperature (° F.) | Aten, 
humidity Sprayed Unsprayed 
insects | insects 
Percent Percent Percent 
10 88. 80+ 1. 66 1. 20-+0. 69 
30 86. 40+1. 78 1.20+ .46 
100 Poot Ele Tiree © ea FASS, Sa ao OES ee ie 50 86. 20+1. 87 1.00+ .42 
70 81. 40+2. 23 2. 60+ .89 
90 | 76.4042. 77 1, 20+ . 54 
6.03 1.78 
100 20 | 87.4041.49 | 6. 20-40.86 
100 80 86. 90-+1. 16 6.304 .95 
60 20 96. 90+ . 56 6. 1041. 46 
60 80 l: 93. 00+ 1. 02 5. 00+ .88 





3. 12 3. 00 


EFFECTS OF THE BASE OIL ON TOXICITY OF PYRETHRUM-OIL SPRAYS AT 
HIGH TEMPERATURES 


The effect of differences in the ratio of kerosene to the heavier oil 
(oil B) in spray mixtures was studied by spraying the leafhoppers, in 
the absence of plants, at room temperatures of 70° to 80° F. and trans- 
ferring them immediately to clean cages on plants in a cabinet main- 
tained at 100° F. and 50 percent relative humidity. Sixty-four 
replicates were made of each treatment. As shown in table 7, there 
was a slight but progressive increase in mortality with the mixtures 


TABLE 7.—Mortality of sprayed beet leafhoppers as influenced by the proportion of 
kerosene in the spray mixture 


Mortality of insects sprayed 
with oil mixture— 











Ratio_of kerosene to oil B 3 : 
Containing Not al 
pyrethrum pyrethrum 
| Percent Percent 
3. ! (DEOL ETS sei gucieieatoie 50. 47+-:2. 64 24, 53+-2. 39 
Ne et ess hn kemonamadcewas atimaitcuenias| . ae oe 29. 694-2. 78 
Eee ES ins ESE SASS a nie: Se eae Dye T RARE ae ESR ea ea ears See | 59. 844-2. 58 19. 694-2. 01 





Difference required for significance (P=0.05)_.....-...--. 2 eee] 7. 68 6.88 


containing pyrethrum as the ratio of kerosene to heavier oil increased. 
Data on the relative effect of the same oil mixtures containing no 
pyrethum fail to show this trend. 

The following results, based on 64 replicates, were obtained when 
pyrethrum extract was used in a base of white kerosene and with 
different summer spray oils in the proportion of 2 parts of kerosene 
to 1 part of the heavier oil: 


Mortali 

Type of oil mixed with white kerosene: paonee f 
None (kerosene alone) ___--- Teiess [te Ao ane _.. 59, 2242. 95 
eee i 3 2 vonce. Se BTR. OF 
REESE PORN Ge? Meee aaeaaeen SEES nie Coe e aie ean aceon Some Oe 
ND ie eee. Bets eee a a he Srl cD eet Cares 40. 47+ 2. 43 


Difference required for significance (P=0.05)_-_.___-_ © 7. 63 
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The conditions of the experiment were the same as those described 
for the preceding experiment. There was a mortality of 8.13+1.51 
among comparable unsprayed insects. These data show greater 
differences than those included in table 7 and suggest the same trend 
since the spray with the kerosene base was most effective and that 
containing the heaviest oil was the least effective. Since in these 
tests at 100° F. the pyrethrum extract was more effective in the lighter- 
base oils, the efficiency of pyrethrum-oil sprays evidently cannot be 
a at higher temperatures by using heavier or more viscous 
oils. 


EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY ON THE INSECTICIDAL ACTION OF 
PYRETHRUM EXTRACT APPLIED IN A WATER SPRAY 


Because of the important influence of temperature on the toxic 
action of pyrethrins shown in studies of pyrethrum-oil sprays, tests 
were conducted to determine whether the effects of temperature 
would be similar with pyrethrum-water sprays. The leafhoppers, in 
the absence of plants, were sprayed at room temperatures of 70° to 
80° F. and immediately transferred to different conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity. As a check, comparable treatments were made 
with distilled water instead of the pyrethrum-water mixture. 

Results obtained in 50 replicates of this experiment are summarized 
in table 8. As was found in similar tests with pyrethrum-oil sprays, 
these data show a much greater mortality at the lower temperature 
than at the higher one. Differences in atmospheric moisture had no 
significant effect. There was no appreciable mortality in the water- 
sprayed checks. Possible contributing effects of spray residues in 
the cages were checked by additional tests in which some of the in- 
sects were transferred to clean cages immediately after the spraying. 
The mortality was 19.80+2.20 percent among the insects transferred 
to clean cages and 30.80+2.81 percent among those not transferred. 
Among comparable unsprayed insects the mortality was 5.60+1.55 
and 5.60+1.10. 


TaBLE 8.—Mortality of beet leafhoppers sprayed with pyrethrum extract in water 
under room conditions and held at different temperatures and humidities during 
the observation period 














Conditions after treatment Mortality in— 

iseviaade , (OR | Relative | Pyrethrum- | Water spray 

Temperature (°F.) | humidity | water spray | (check) 

Percent Percent Percent 
100___. 80 24. 204-2. 52 | 5. 40-1. 33 
100. 20 | 20.0042.32 |) 4.404 .99 
. a 80 77. 80-1. 88 | 1.00+ .51 
ee 20 82. 40-+1. 82 1.604 .65 

Difference required for significance (P=0. 05) | 6.18 2. 66 





EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY ON TOXICITY OF 
PYRETHRUM EXTRACT APPLIED AS A DUST 


Some additional tests were conducted to determine whether tem- 
perature would have an effect on toxicity of pyrethrum extracts 
applied in dust form similar to that of pyrethrum extracts applied as 
a spray. The leafhoppers were treated with a charge of 50 mg. of 
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dust at room temperatures (70° to 80° F.) and were transferred im- 
mediately to clean cages and placed on the plants under different 
conditions of temperature and humidity. Comparable check lots of 
insects were dusted with tale alone. 

Results of the tests given in table 9 show a marked increase in in- 
secticidal effect at lower temperatures, similar to that in the case of 
the sprays. Analysis of the data shows a highly significant effect of 
temperature but no significant effect of relative humidity or of an 
interaction of temperature and moisture factors. Data on the checks 
dusted with tale show no significant effect of temperature or humidity. 





TABLE 9.—Effects of pyrethrum extract on beet leafhoppers when it was applied in a 
dust under room conditions and the insects were held at different temperatures and 
humidities during an observation period of 24 hours 





Conditions after treatment | Mortality pad application 




















r _ Relative Pyrethrum- : . 
Temperature (°F.) | humidity talo dust Tale dust 
| Percent Percent Percent 
100_- | 80 32. 60+2. 71 4. 2041. 10 
100_. | 20 37. 802-3. 09 4. 60+1. 14 
60___- “ 80 92. 002-1. 17 8. 00+1. 44 
__ RRA ns 2 Penne SAR eet ar ee 20 88. 4041.75 | 5. 20+1. 14 
Difference required for significance (??=0.05) 6. 62 3. 48 





SUMMARY 


Effects of temperature and humidity on the insecticidal action of 
pyrethrum extracts against the beet leafhopper (Eutettir tenellus 
(Bak.)) were studied in laboratory tests under controlled conditions. 
The insecticides were applied by placing the leafhoppers in screen- 
capped, cylindrical cages enclosed in a tubular air duct through which 
uniform charges of spray or dust materials were passed by means of 
an electric blower. 

The effect of temperature was studied under the following con- 
ditions: When the leafhoppers were (1) sprayed with pyrethrum 
extract in oil at different temperatures and then held for 24 hours at 
these same temperatures, (2) sprayed at a common temperature and 
then held at different temperatures, (3) sprayed at different tempera- 
tures and all held at 80° F., and (4) sprayed in one set of cages and 
immediately transferred to clean cages to eliminate effects of spray 
residues left on the cage. These tests showed that the mortality of 
leafhoppers sprayed with pyrethrum in oil could be increased by 
raising the temperature at the time of application but could be in- 
creased to a greater extent by lowering it after application. 

As a practical application of these findings, it may be inferred that 
the best results in control would be obtained by treatments made in the 
late afternoon, which would naturally be followed by lower tem- 
peratures at night. 

Mortality was higher among the insects held at the lower percent- 
ages of relative humidity for the observation period, but the effect of 
humidity was much less pronounced than that of temperature. 
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In a series of tests on the effect of the oil base of the pyrethrum-oil 
spray it was found that greater efficiency was obtained with the 
lighter oils, that with kerosene alone being the highest. 

Tests of a pyrethrum-water spray showed a greater efficiency at 
the lower holding temperature, with no significant effect of humidity. 

The effect of pyrethrum when applied as a dust was similar to that 
when applied as a spray, in that it was most effective at the lower 
temperatures. Variations in humidity caused no significant changes 
in the efficiency of the dust. 
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